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It Makes a Piderence 
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HERE are many persons who take a complacent attitude toward 
error in religious thinking, saying easily, “It does not, make any 
difference what a man believes so long as he is sincere.” But 

we do not take the same attitude in the rest of life. We do not say: 
“It makes no difference if a man mistakes poison for food so long as 
he is sincere.” Why should we play fast and loose with the substance 
which is to nourish the intellectual life any more than with that which 
sustains the body? It does make a difference what a man believes. 

- Thought exercises a powerful if subtle influence on action. “As a 
“man thinketh invhis heart so is he.’ If he mistakes error for truth, 

evil consequences are bound to result. They may not reveal them- 

selves at once, but sooner or later it will become apparent, at some 
point in the social life, that the fruit of error is disaster. We have as 
much reason to warn men of the danger from false belief as we have to 
fix the cautioning label on the bottle of deadly poison. Let us guard 
the integrity of our belief with zealous care, being ever.on the alert 
to correct ancient error with new truth. 
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The Issue Precipitated 


OW THE QUESTION IS definitely, inescapa- 

bly, before us: Can a Boman Catholic become 
President of the United States? Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York, a devoted member of that 
' faith, by his announcement of his willingness to 
take the nomination of the Democratic Party, pre- 
cipitated the great religious issue last Saturday, 
when, in his inaugural address he said: 

Now, I have no idea what the future has in store forme. Every 
one else in the United States has some notion about it except 
myself. No man would stand before this intelligent gathering 
and say that he was not receptive to the greatest position the 
world has to give to any one. But I can say this, that I will 
do nothing to achieve it except to give to the people of the 


State the kind and character of service that will make me 
deserve it. 


That settles it. We mean it is futile for any 
power under heaven to attempt to prevent the 
immediate and protracted discussion of the most 
difficult and delicate problem that has ever con- 
fronted the American people. We use the super- 
lative advisedly, and with a full sense of its signifi- 
cance. Other great perplexities and trials have 
been before us, and more than one of them has 
been far more grave and grievous than this coming 
wrestling will probably be. It is none the less an 
unprecedentedly solemn and engrossing task, for 
the subject is religion, and the two opposite ways 
of taking your religion, especially the two opposite 
ways of taking your religion into the State. The 
thing runs to the very depths of mind and soul 
and life. 
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Let no one jauntily dismiss this matter as though 
it were of no importance. Let superficial and 
fatuous talk about religion not having anything . 
to do with politics be gone from this time forth. 
Let not the generous appreciation of Governor 
Smith (in which we share most heartily, for he is 
a remarkable person and a great statesman, for all 
his lack of erudition and refinement )—let not this 
feeling divert one from the weightier matters of 
the law of his Church and its aspirations to power 
clearly set down under official imprimatur in 
Catholic books that all may read. By all means 
let no one get excited or ill-tempered. Never was 
there a time when the decencies and amenities of 
our democratic life, in its pure devotion and re- 
spect for every man and every faith, were called 
upon to serve the national well-being as they are 
called for now. 


This is a time of dispassionate, but none the less 
thorough analysis of the whole religious situation. 
It is coming quickly to a head, be very sure, and 
we agree entirely with a broad-minded priest, the 
famous former army chaplain, Father Francis P. 
Duffy of New York City, that we face more than 
a number of specific religious questions, we face 
“a state of mind not uncommon among Protes- 
tants” toward the Roman Catholic Church. He 
has just replied to a remarkably plain letter on 
the subject, written from the enlightened Protes- 
tant point of view, by the distinguished Rev. Dr. 
Alfred W. Wishart of Grand Rapids, Mich., who, in 
The New York Times of December 26, 1926, says,— 

“In short, we may as well face the issue. Before 
the class of ‘intelligent and fair-minded Protestants 
I have in mind can be mentally at peace on these 
issues, they will want to know whether an Ameri- 
can Catholic Presidential candidate endorses the 
claim of the Papacy to temporal power, its toler- 
ation, not its acceptance, of American principles, 
its attitude toward American public schools, and 
its rejection of the claims of millions of American 
Christians to the right of self-government in reli- 
gion [our italics], as well as in politics.” 


This is “the state of mind” in the matter. Father 
Duffy does not reply to the pivotal question of 
religious self-government at all. What he does say 
is very interesting and ingratiating; but for candor 
in respect of the Roman theory and practice of 
religion in the state, we need not long be ignorant. 
We commend the book, “The State and the Church,” 
1922, edited and written in part by Father John A. 
Ryan, of the Catholic University, and bearing the 
imprimatur of Cardinal (then Archbishop) Hayes. 
There the thing is set down without equivocation. 
The Catholic religion is the one and only true 
religion, we are told, and while for expediency’s 
sake no effort would be made to dominate the situa- 
tion in a country where another religion is very 
numerously represented in the population, a change 
might make a difference. That is, if and when 
the time came that the Catholic strength numerical 
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or otherwise were so great that it prevailed, it 
would be doing but the true and right thing to 
prevent active propagation of faiths different from 
the Catholic religion. We have given the substance 
without impairing the accurate meaning. 

It will be said, in defense, that this is only a 

statement of the ideal state, and such talk, Father 
Duffy says, “is the bunk.” But though he says so, 
and asserts he knows no priests who would say 
otherwise, we refer him respectfully to Father 
Ryan’s official outgiving on the subject. After all, 
our “ideal” is what we all keep working for, and 
that the Roman goal is distant affects not the zeal 
and purpose so much as the tactics of the faithful. 
The “ideal” is, as a matter of fact, the very center 
of religion. The ideal relation between church and 
state we give from the Ryan book representing 
Rome, as follows: “The State should officially rec- 


ognize the Catholic religion as the religion of the ~ 


Commonwealth; accordingly, it should invite the 
blessing and the ceremonial participation of the 
Church for certain important functions, as the open- 
ing of legislative sessions, the erection of public 
buildings, etc., and delegate its officials to attend 
certain of the more important festival celebrations 
of the Church; and it should protect the rights of 
the Church, and the religious as well as the other 
rights of the Church’s members.” 


There are, of course, a number of obvious rights 
that belong to any church and its members, and 
nobody disputes them. They are vouchsafed to 
all churches. But what shall we say of the recog- 
nition of this one religion of Roman Catholicism 
as the religion of the Commonwealth? And what 
of the proposal that the state “delegate” officials 
to attend Church celebrations? The meaning is 
that the Catholic Church should have exclusive 
spiritual rights and powers over the state. It 
would be easy to quote other passages from authori- 
tative sources, and we shall do so as occasion calls 
for them. It is enough now simply to intimate 
them, and to prepare ourselves for the discussion, 
which as Edward 8S. Martin says editorially in Life, 
is going to be and ought to be, because a man’s re- 
ligion “is the main ingredient in his character.” 

Dr. Wishart enumerates some of the irrepressible 
topics.. The religious ideas and principles of a 
President in relation to foreign affairs are, for ex- 
ample, of primary importance. The belief among 
Protestants that it is their religious principle which 
produced and maintains the American democracy 
is bound to come up. Vigorous protest of control 
from without, as is feared of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is inevitable. Deep-seated conviction is 
held that the fundamental idea of the Roman hier- 
archy is hostile to American institutions ; and what 
would a President, with his. incalculable power in 
policy and appointment, do? In particular, is it 
_ true, as frequently boasted, for example by Hilaire 
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Belloc, the eminent English Catholic and writer, 
that the Catholic Church will soon or late clash 
with the State in America, and that it will be a 
severe conflict? That is fresh in Protestant minds. 
The fact that Roman ecclesiastics in this country 
are chosen by a foreign power they are bound to 
obey, is disquieting, since these ecclesiastics are a 
great influence in American life, and receive the 
obeisance of all the faithful. What, it is asked, 
does the kissing of a Cardinal’s ring mean, and the 
bending of the knee before him? Further, is the. 
American state as divine as the Roman hierarchy? 
We Protestants think so. 


There will be great reluctance on the part of 
many citizens to approach these involved and yet 
straightforward questions. But the issue has been 
thrust upon us. Everybody knows that it has been 
a darling ambition of the Roman Catholics to gain 
the Presidency, and in particular’that they have 
made their intentions known without the least hesi- 
taney. During the Eucharistic Congress last sum- 
mer, Governor Smith was kept forward as the most 
eminent lay figure in America, and the meaning 
was not concealed. Even from the Vatican it was 
stated that it would be a cause for rejoicing if a 
son of the Church might become our Executive. 
Such an ambition is entirely proper on the part of 
a Roman Catholic. We are not disputing his just 
and true aspiration. But there isa soul in America 
which lives and moves. It is sure to find itself 
and express itself,—and act. 

It is our deliberate and calm judgment that the 
Roman Catholic Church, which, as Father Duffy 
says, is “an ancient institution anil avery wise one,”’ 
would do well to “reconcile herself with national 
or patriotic sentiment.” Now is the opportunity. 
This is no time for plunging this country into a 
controversy the consequences of which might be 
catastrophic, for, with all our advancement in in- 
telligence, the unpleasant fact remains that in reli- 
gious issues the mass of people feel rather than 
think. They have emotions nurtured by centuries 
of faith, habit, and sentiment. Their religion is 
the most important factor in their conduct and 
character. It will come out with all might and 
intensity if this campaign persists. It is no more 
possible to confine the issues to economics, politics, 
and social welfare than it would be to denature the 
people of that which is the very center of their 
beings, even their religion. Governor Smith should 
renounce his ambition. 


We will learn what THe Rucister almost alone 
has said continually,—that religion is indissoluble 
from politics, and that the relation to the state is, 
as Lincoln said at Gettysburg, in the nature of dedi- 
cation. Dedication to what? 


Josephine Schain Sees Best and Worst 


Prominent leader of women voters concludes study of Europe 


ISS JOSEPHINE SCHAIN, director 

of the International department of 
the American League of Women Voters, 
and a prominent leader in the peace move- 
ment among the women of America, has 
concluded a long tour of investigation 
and study throughout Europe. Besides 
spending some time in Geneva, getting 
acquainted with the work of the League 
of Nations, she visited the capitals of all 
the countries in central- and . southeast 
Europe as well as of Turkey. In all of 
these places Miss Schain met prominent 
men and women representing all social 
groups and movements and came into close 
touch with European reality, and one of 
the things which impressed her was the 
instability of governments in the Near East 
and a large part of Europe. 


MOST OF THE CAPITALS which Miss 
Schain visited were passing through a 
cabinet crisis, or were entering one or had 
just got out of one. For example, there 
was a radical cabinet change in Czecho- 
slovakia just after she left Prague; there 
has also been one in Austria; the govern- 
ment of Hungary has given in its resigna- 
tion; the Yugoslav Government resigned 
just before Miss Schain reached Belgrade; 
Athens passed through a revolution a 
while before she visited the Near East, 
and she thinks that a change in Roumania 
is imminent at any time. 

_ To what is this political instability due? 
It is due to new and untried political con- 
ditions, to extreme poverty and suffering, 
and to a powerful social impulse toward 
a better ordered society. Several states 
have been newly born or reborn, and so 
are facing a new world with hope, fear, 
and determination. The masses are 
awakening, and passionate social groups 
are asserting themselves so that changes 
are bound to follow one after the other 
in rapid succession. This makes life hectic 
and strained and dangerous; much social 
force is dissipated, and a great deal of 
energy wasted, but progress is being made; 
almost every unstable country is advancing. 

Another feature of life in Hastern 
Hurope and Turkey which strongly im- 
pressed the traveler was the apparently 
low evaluation of human life. In Hun- 
gary, Turkey, Bulgaria, and other places, 
she kept coming across people who had 
been very near to death, whose. nearest 
and dearest friends or relatives had been 
killed. Death seemed to stalk about her, 
it seemed to be a common thing. Murder 
appeared to her a not unusual political or 
social expedient. Miss Schain spoke as 
though she felt a sort of horror was brood- 
ing over a number of countries in Europe 
and the Near Hast. This tragic and un- 
comfortable impression was certainly a 
not inaccurate sensing of the real state of 
affairs. In a large part of the world 
violent death still waits in ambush for life. 
That horror comes when a dominant mi- 
nority unjustly holds power that belongs 
to an awakéning majority, and when a 
suffering minority loses faith in courts, 
legislatures, and rulers. 

In this area of little nations, Miss 
Schain, who is a diligent student of foreign 
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affairs, felt the unseen and sinister pres- 
ence of Great Powers that are-trying to 
use the small nations and combinations of 
small nations as means through which to 
attain their own national aims. Outside 
influences seemed to be inciting the peoples 
and classes against each other. And who 
can doubt that the less developed coun- 
tries have served as pawns in the softly 
gloved iron hands of some of the great 
ruthless powers? 

Of all the nations which Miss Schain 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


“WOODBINE WILLIE” IS HERB AGAIN 


Famous English chaplain in-the Great War, 
who got his nickname for passing out Woodbine 
cigarettes to the Tommies, is really Rev. G. A. 
Studdert Kennedy, noted preacher, who is tell- 
ing theologues in Middletown, Conn. how to be- 
come good parsons, and incidentally whacking 
the anti-capitalistic sentiment of the student 
conference in Milwaukee 


studied, the most tranquil and secure 
seemed to her to be Austria. This little 
remnant of a Great Power has accepted 
overwhelming defeat and huge losses and 
set about to make the best of an unpleasant 
situation. The people do not talk of 
revenge, nor waste time in pining over lost 
territories. They enjoy peace and intend 
to keep the peace. They are earnestly 
developing themselves to reconstructive 
enterprises. They have preserved their 
old traditions of art, science, music, and 
culture. They have undertaken funda- 
mental social improvements, are trying to 
make life more tolerable for all the people, 
and work hopefully for the future. Miss 
Schain found the peaceful atmosphere of 
Austria a contrast to that in many other 
places. 

The most depressing country Miss Schain 
got into was Hungary. The people there 
were bitter, irreconcilable, still burning 
with the desire to get back lost glory and 
lost territories. War or a desire for war 


seemed to pervade the atmosphere. Still 
worse, there were many evidences of class 
strife and of social oppression. Freedom 
seemed to be very much curtailed in Hun- 
gary. Democratic movements were meet- 
ing many hindrances. Actual or potential 
terror appeared to prevail. The masses 
are prevented from expressing their 
desires or attaining many of their rights. 
A small but powerful minority has means 
at its disposal with which it is able effec- 
tually to check all popular strivings. One 
feels that one is in the midst of violence, © 
injustice, hatred. Hungary is not a happy, 
hopeful -place. ? 

Miss Schain was also convinced that 
Roumania is not settled. The country has 
not attained an equilibrium. It has not 
yet started along the road which leads 
most directly to progress and prosperity. 
The American investigator visited many 
villages and talked with not a few Agra- 
rian leaders, and feels sure that before 
very long the Agriculturists who comprise 
the great mass of the nation must come 
into power. The domination of the mil- 
itary and banking elements seems to her 
unnatural. This minority can prolong its 
rule only by resorting to violence. 

Miss Schain was very much pleased with 
what she saw in Turkey. In the first 
place, she thinks that the Americans there 
are performing a very useful service. She 
was impressed by the good will and effi- 
ciency of many American workers both in 
official and unofficial circles. She thinks 
that in this desire to serve the Turks, who 
are justly suspicious of foreigners, the 
Americans should go two-thirds of the 
way. They should not expect too much of 
the Turks. Miss Schain is convinced that 
the Turks are making decided progress. 
She spent some time both in Angora and 
in Constantinople, and was very cordially 
received by all officials and by the press. 
She finds that the leaders are working 
very hard, are devoted to the cause of 
Turkey’s recovery, and are bringing about 
very appreciable improvements in educa- 


-tion, agricultural methods, social habits, 


religious requirements, and many other 
lines. She finds that the lot of the Turkish 
woman is much better than before. 


MISS SCHAIN WAS DELIGHTED 
with Bulgaria. It seemed to her that the 
country was more beautiful, better cul- 
tivated, and better kept than many of the 
other lands, and that the people were more 
energetit and progressive than in many 
other countries. She met a large number 
of very friendly people and left with the 
impression that Bulgaria is recovering 
and\ gradually finding its way back to 
democracy. 

She feels strongly that America should 
do her part toward helping Hurope to 
recover. ' 

Miss Schain leaves Europe with the im- 
pression that, after all, most folk resemble 
each other very much and that if we should 
all get acquainted and try to work together 
we could live in peace and solve our prob- 
lems without bloodshed. 

1 R. H. MARKHAM, 


‘ 
Soria. 


Youth and the Changing Church 


HAT is youth thinking and doing? 


a To answer this question, I planned 


a series of interviews with leaders of 
young people’s movements, including 
movements which have no official church 
affiliation as well as those which are 
related to the church. The search for a 
spokesman for the church group led me 
immediately to the headquarters of the 


continuation committee of the Evanston : 


Student Conference. Evanston, observers 
agree, came as close to a genuine ex- 
pression of youth’s thoughts as any con- 
ference of its size and scope that has 
ever been held in the country. Evanston, 
moreover, was not a flash in the pan. 
The conference appointed a continuation 
committee which has conducted two 
smaller conferences on special topics, and 
which has undertaken research on six 
definite subjects of importance. 

It was obvious that the executive secre- 
tary of the continuation committee ought 
to be able to tell me not only what his 
movement was doing, but also what stu- 
dents are thinking about the religious 
life of the present day. The man who is 
holding down that job, Ralph F. Barton, 
I had never met, but half a dozen older 
men, many of them experienced student 
workers, spoke of him with enthusiasm, 
and on their recommendation I wrote 
him, asking for an interview. 

I found Barton in the committee’s of- 
fice, talking with one of the most. success- 
ful student workers in Greater Boston, a 
man who had gone out of his way to 
seek the advice of this young fellow in 
his early twenties, this eager, blond, boy- 
ish young man, who smiled and laughed 
and talked with enthusiasm. I listened 
with interest while the two of them dis- 
cussed student problems, and as I listened 
I began to appreciate the fitness of this 
Barton for his job. e 

The first question I posed, when the 
visitor had left, was naturally : “What was 
the most significant thing at Evanston?” 

“The demand for church unity,” he 
answered without hesitating for a second. 
“That demand was not planted in the 
minds of the students by the conference; 
it was there before they came. They 
talked about unity all the time. Ap- 
parently they want it more than almost 
anything else.” 

“What are you doing about it now?” 

“The first thing we’re doing is trying 
to discover how widespread the demand is. 
We are proposing to reach 25,000 students 
_with a questionnaire, asking how they feel 
about the desirability and practicability 
of church union. If we can show that 
thousands of students want a united 
ehurch, denominational boards can’t deny 
that a will to unity exists.” 

“What else are you doing?” 

“We have half a dozen committees at 
work, all engaged in significant projects. 
We had, as you know, a conference on 
foreign missions at Princeton, where mis- 
sionaries and foreign students met face 
to face and offered and listened to frank 
criticism. We also bad a conference at 


An interview with Ralph F. Barton 
GRANVILLE HICKS 


Mr. Hicks begins to-day several in- 
terviews with young, outstanding reli- 
gious liberals who are doing things. 
He himself is a part of the movement 
which he describes. He has recently 
published a book on “Hight Ways of 
Looking at Christianity.” His un- 
conventional, incisive book reviews in 
The Christian Leader make people 
stop—and sometimes take sharp issue. 
He was one of the prime movers in the 
Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals. After taking divinity at Har- 
vard, he went to Smith College to 
teach Bible and English. 
—_—_—_—_—S==—_—LL==—=_—=—=————_ 
Earlham College on the student in in- 
dustry, and we are trying to get students 
to spend their summers in factories and 
mines. In December we plan to have a 
.conference at Ohio Wesleyan on interna- 
tional problems.” 

“Are you a revolt of youth?” I asked. 

He grinned. “Not as I see it. I have 
no desire to draw an artificial line be- 
tween young and old, and I have no wish 
to break with the institutions that exist. 
My whole aim, and I think the aim of 
most of us in this movement, is to work 
through existing institutions, changing 
them if possible to meet new needs. The 
whole discussion at Evanston centered in 
the question of what we could do through 
the church. As for older people, our aim 
has been to bring the older church leaders 
and the young people together. That is 
what we did at Princeton. Progressives 
are few enough anyway, without any one’s 
introducing artificial barriers.” 

“Speaking of Evanston,” I said, “how 
did you happen to attend the conference?” 

“Yd always had conscientious scruples 
against conferences,” he explained, “for 
I had always thought of them as talky- 
talky places, where resolutions were 
passed and nothing was done. I had de- 
cided that if I wanted to do anything I 
must do it in my own local situation, so 
I plugged away at the University of Mis- 
souri. (He calls it Missour-eh.) We 
organized the Student Religious Council, 
which, so far as I know, is the only college 
organization in the country which has 
the official co-operation of Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants. We try to co-ordinate the 
student religious activities. Five or six 
times a year we arrange for a simultane- 
ous discussion by all the young people’s 
groups of major problems, such as war. 
We arrange for the various groups to ex- 
change speakers, thus encouraging better 
group feeling. Somtimes one group puts 
on the whole program at the meeting of 
another group. During the year we have 
at least one mass meeting, and two years 
ago a rabbi spoke in Knights of Columbus 
Hall, with all of the ministers in town 
on the platform. This year my successor, 
a better man than I, conducted for all 
the student workers and for many mem- 
bers of the administration, a retreat at 
which a spirit of co-operation and a uni- 
fied program of action could be developed.” 

“T don’t blame you,’ I commented, “for 


feeling that your work at Missouri was 
more important than any number of con- 
ferences. How did you happen to go 
to Evanston?” 

“The posters said the conference would 
try to discover what students could do 
for and through the church and what the 
church could do for and through students. 
That emphasis on action half persuaded 
me. I wanted to see if they meant it. I 
found they did. And when they put me 
on the continuation committee and later 
asked me to give my full time to the work, 
I saw a real opportunity to extend the 
scope of the job I had already been doing.” 

“Do you think,’ I asked, “that large 
numbers of students are interested in the 
sort of thing you are trying to do?” 

“Not at all. We, like all similar organ- 
izations, depend on a minority. Eyvery- 
where one finds among students an over- 
whelming indifference, not only toward 
the church, but also toward all social prob- 
lems and all challenges to serious thought.” 

“You think, then, that the indifference 
to the church is simply part of a gen- 
eral indifference?’ 

“You’re just right. And I think there 
are two principal reasons for this in- 
difference. First, there’s the prosperity 
of America. Most students have every- 
thing they want, comfortable rooms, good- 
looking clothes, money to spend on dances, 
football games and theaters. Lots of them 
have cars. Nobody has to study very 
much if he has any intelligence, and they 
go skimming through, having a beautiful 
time. How can you arouse people like 
that to any consciousness of the reality 
and vitality of basic problems? Their 
whole way of life is a grand conspiracy 
to help them forget that problems exist. 

“In the second place, our educational 
system tends to suppress every attempt 
at original thinking. Most of our colleges 
are big machines for grinding out di- 
plomas. Most of the students come for 
social prestige and a good time. Most 
of the teachers are afraid of ideas when 
they see them. The structure of modern 
education is against the man or woman 
who wants to think for himself. If he 
starts thinking, he’s likely not to get the 
required number of credits. If, on the 
other hand, he will carefully memorize 
what the professor says in his lectures 
and in his textbook, he can easily skim 
by. To-day, actual thought is a handicap 
in most colleges. The best we can do is 
to arouse a minority. And let me say 
that on practically every campus there is 
a thinking minority.” 

“You say that the majority of students 
are indifferent to religion. But out in 
your part of the country don’t most of 
them go to church?” 

“Yes, because it’s the thing to do. The 
social sanctions press toward churchgoing. 
Once those sanctions are loosened, how- 
ever, these conventional young people are 
likely to find other things to do on Sunday.” 

“That’s just what has happened here 
in the East,” I remarked. ‘Moreover, of 
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course, there are a good many serious 
and intelligent students who have left 
the church out of disgust and not out 
of indifference.” 

“T don’t blame them much,” he replied. 
“Some of these New York churches reek 
with aristocracy.” 

“But what can the church do to stir 
the indifferent student and to win back the 
serious student who has been alienated?” 

“T think the church has got to face the 
problems of our day. That has been said 
lots of times, but that doesn’t make it any 
the less true. The church’s task “is to 
develop a technique for keepirtg™ abreast 
of the times. Every institution is built 
around a need. It meets that need and 
then crystallizes. It doesn’t go on to meet 
new needs. That is just as true of edu- 
eation and government as it is of the 
church. Now progressives, and especially 
young progressives, can constantly chal- 
lenge the chureh by calling its attention 
to new needs. That is why I want youth 
to be represented on church boards and 
in church activities. But youth must 
make good. Every submerged group wins 


recognition by its achievements and not. 


by its requests. We've seen that worked 
out in the case of women and in the case 
of Negroes. We are going to see the same 
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thing in the case of youth. We are going 
to demonstrate our ability to help the 
church adjust itself to the social flux and 
learn to meet new needs.” 

“May I ask one more question? 
would you compare Bast and West?” 

“Well, out in the Bible Belt church- 
going is still very proper, and most re- 
ligious thinking is perfectly conventional. 
In the East the religious organizations 
reach a much smaller proportion of the 
students, but there are some individuals 
who are doing very keen thinking. On 
the other hand—remember my experience 
is limited—I think that the student re- 
ligious organizations are more successful 
in the West than in the East. They not 
only reach more students, but lots of them 
are doing more fundamental work. There 
are more men who can really talk to stu- 
dents, and there is much less denomina- 
tional hokum than you might think. To 
my mind the West is a better field than 
the East.” 

When I left, Barton was already bend- 
ing over his desk, engrossed in his work, 
a work which probably has greater diffi- 
culties than he dreams, but which he is 
facing with a courage, an intellectual 
honesty, and a consecration that will bring 
success if success is possible. 


How 


Minnesota, Freedom’s Next Battle-ground 
Will scientists and liberals awaken to the danger of anti-evolution law? 


BRUCE TARRANT 
Abridged from an article in “The Independent” 


INNESOTA will probably be the scene 

of the next great battle between 
Fundamentalist theology and modern 
science. Rey. William B. Riley, pastor 
of the First Baptist Chureh of Minneapolis 
and president of the World’s Christian 
Fundamentalist Association, has taken the 
offensive against the evolutionists of the 
Gopher State. Dr. Riley is the recognized 
head of the anti-evolution movement in 
the United States. One might almost add 
that he alone is the movement in Min- 
nesota. Some three years ago he was 
largely responsible for the creation of an 
anti-evolution organization in his State. 
Scientists were apprehensive of what his 
society might persuade the Legislature 
to do in 1924. For several months at 
that time, however, Dr. Riley lay critically 
ill, and the anti-evolution cause lan- 
guished. Now things are different. Dr. 
Riley is well and strong. He has promised, 
moreover, to have an anti-evolution bill 
introduced when the Legislature meets 
in January, and Dr. Riley is a redoubtable 
fighter. It is more than a possibility that 
the Legislature may pass such a_ Dill, 
and it is a virtual certainty that if it 
does Governor Christiansen will sign it. 
No wonder, then, that the amusement of 
Minnesota scientists is tempered with 
grave apprehension, and that an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty hangs over the 
State University. 

The central feature of Fundamentalist 
strategy seems to be to make it appear 
that this is a fight, not between Funda- 
mentalism and science, but between true 
and false science. So Dr. Riley boasts 


that he is a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and strenuously maintains that 
science is verified knowledge, a definition 
by which he neatly brands as false science 
all evidences, theories, and hypotheses 
which have not been demonstrated with 
the certainty of the multiplication table. 
His personal knowledge of science is well 
shown by his reply to Professor Metcalfe’s 
question regarding vestigial organs, “I 
have no vestigial organs in my body”; 
and by the response which he made last 
year to a student who asked him about 
the facts of parthenogenesis: “I know 
only one Genesis, and that is good enough 
for me!” Perhaps this limited knowledge 
of natural science explains why Dr. Riley 
concentrates his attack upon the social 
scientists like Ross, Ellwood, and Parmelee 
—who teach eyolution only incidentally— 
and practically ignores the biologists and 
geologists who teach it daily. The social 
scientists, unlike the others, cannot over- 
whelm him with a barrage of unfamiliar 
scientific terminology, in the face of which 
he would be dumfounded ! 

There seem to be three parts to the 
Fundamentalist campaign in Minnesota. 
The first is the effort to bring all denomi- 
national colleges to heel. Thus, for some 
time, Congregationalist Carleton has been 
under fire, especially since it made a 
campaign for funds among citizens of all 
denominations. It is quite apparent, how- 
ever, that neither the faculty nor the 
trustees of Carleton have any intention 
of banning the teaching of evolution. 

A second part of the Fundamentalist 
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campaign has to do with the Modernist 
clergy. Though these men are relatively 
few in numbers in the Northwest, such 
preachers as David Bryn-Jones are ex- 
tremely able. Several of them are quite 
outspoken in advocacy of evolution and 
of freedom of teaching, and appear fre- 
quently in gatherings of students. The 
result is that their Fundamentalist breth- 
ren would like to have them disciplined, 
if not expelled from the church. As yet, 
however, they are still happy and going 
strong. 

In this connection, mention must be 
made of one particularly painful thorn 
in the flesh of the Minnesota Funda- 
mentalists. It is the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis. This church, | 
which is a close neighbor of Dr. Riley’s, 
has outgrown its home and moved to a 
theater. There, every Sunday, its pastor, 
John H. Dietrich, addresses some fifteen 
hundre@ listeners, to say nothing of his 
far greater radio audience. This fall he 
has been speaking on the “Fathers of 
Evolution,’ and has delivered sermons on 
the life and works of Darwin, Wallace, 
Huxley, Spencer, and others. So well 
has he carried out his promise of last 
year—to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country—that the Fundamentalists have 
become greatly distressed. Last winter 
they made a futile attempt to prevent him 
from broadcasting, 

The third plank in the Fundamentalist 
platform is to get evolution out of the 
curriculum of State-supported institutions. 

Prediction is a dangerous thing, but 
some few probabilities seem virtual cer- 
tainties, First, an anti-evolution bill will 
be introduced in the 1927 session of the 
Minnesota Legislature. Second, it will 
have strong backing, and will be opposed 
chiefly by the State University and by a 
few Modernist and liberal clergymen. 
Third, the newspapers of the State will 
tend toward the Fundamentalist’ view 
simply as a matter of policy. Months ago, 
a leading Minneapolis paper prepared its 
readers for this attitude by an editorial in 
which it explained that since it is not 
feasible to teach both evolution and direct 
creation in the University, it is only fair 
to teach neither! Fourth, the great major- 
ity of the people of the State will be 
passively in favor of the proposed bill. 

Will an anti-evolution law be passed? 
Very possibly. Much depends upon Dr, 
Riley’s ability to weld the conservatives— 
Baptists, Lutherans, and Methodists—of 
the State into a fighting unit. There are 
denominational jealousies aplenty in Min- 
nesota, and many Fundamentalists who 
have no love for Dr. Riley and no inten- 
tion of serving in a campaign which will 
redound to his glory. There is nevyer- 
theless grave danger that the liberals of 
Minnesota may be defeated through fail- 
ure to realize the seriousness of the 
situation. The Fundamentalists have the 
numbers, money, and will to succeed. 
Only superior organization can stop them. 
This the scientists and liberals of Min- 
nesota do not seem to comprehend. It is 
therefore more than possible that they 
may not awake till they find their schol- 
ars fleeing from the State as from a 
plague, and their State University given 
over to dogmatists and obscurantism. 
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Roman Catholic in Rejoinder 


Scores Huntington and Editor, and defends his faith 


To the Hditor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

We Catholics never have long to wait 
for an opportunity to indulge in the pas- 
time of seeing ourselves as others see us 
in the pages of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
The latest entry added to your catalogue 
of our unamiable traits is more than 
usually solemn. At the same time, let 
me add, what every comedian knows, that 
solemnity can be more than usually ridicu- 
lous. When two such men put their heads 
together as a “pre-eminent Yale scholar” 
and an Editor who never tires of telling 
whoso will listen that the denomination 
he represents is the most intellectual form 
of Christianity, it is time to expect some- 
thing profound.* But when the result is 
a glittering generalization which can be, 
nay has been, buried under piles of sta- 
tistics, riswm teneatis, amici? With a lit- 
tle of the wit of the writer who every week 
eontributes the first page to The Illus- 
trated London News (by the way, he is 
one of the converts) the situation could 
be made very diverting. Now is the time 
to send up the prayer which you printed 
as a pleasantry in a recent issue: 


Give me the sense of humor, Lord; 
Give me the grace to see a joke. 


Honestly, before rating converts to Cathol- 
icism so low in the intellectual scale, did 
the Yale scholar take the trouble to ex- 
plore the statistics? Can it be that for 
this once the Editor has lapsed, so as to 
‘allow Unitarian emotions to become lush’? 
Just for the fun of it, let me quote 
another view. The source may be sus- 
pected, since it is the view of a convert, 
the son of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Robert Hugh Benson. He has him- 
self told the story of his conversion in 
his “Confessions of a Convert,” to which 
any one that wishes may turn to find to 
which of the three classes he beiongs— 
whether he is “of an emotional and sub- 
missive type,” or one of those “‘persons 
who love beautiful forms and ceremonies” 
(which does not seem far off from the 
Unitarian Deity that appeared in a recent 
issue), or one of those ‘“‘who desire to 
escape from the torment of doubt by a 
single great act of faith.’ Be this as it 
may, here is what he has to say in his 
“Shepherds and Kings” (“Christ in the 
Church,” p. 47 et seq., St. Louis, 1913). 
ft is worth noting that he has taken the 
_ precaution to protect himself from sweep- 
ing statements by a few safeguards; like- 
wise, that he has sprinkled in a few names 
to show that he is not manufacturing a 
thesis out of whole cloth. He says: 

“There is no question that, considered 
in general, two kinds of persons are drawn 
towards Catholicism and remain faithful 
to it—the extremely simple and unedu- 
cated and the extremely shrewd and 
thoughtful. By ‘uneducated’ I do not 
necessarily mean ‘unlettered’; by ‘shrewd’ 
I do not necessarily mean ‘learned’; I 
mean rather the complete religious and 


*Our correspondent refers to the editorials, 
“A Roman Decree,’’ December 2, and ‘Fervor 
with Culture?’ November 25.—Tum Hpiror, 


philosophical amateur on one side, and 
the highly cultivated on the other. Nei- 
ther do I mean that all the stupid people 
and all the clever are to be found amongst 
Catholics, and in no other company; but 
simply, that it is amongst these two 
classes, aS a whole, that the characteris- 
tic Catholic is usually found. But the 
great mass of the tolerably thoughtful, 
the tolerably educated and intelligent, and 
more especially those who are content 
with their knowledge, and are unaware 
of its limitations--in fact, what may be 
called without offense the bourgeois mind, 
remains completely unaffected. That this 
is so I think may be verified fairly satis- 
factorily by the condition of such countries 
as France or even Hngland, and by the 
testimony of priests, who, after all, come 
directly into contact with statistics. 

“In France we have a remarkable state 
of affairs. On the one side there is a 
widespread defection from the Church; 
on the other hand, it is exactly these two 
classes of minds that have either remained 
in the fold or are returning to it. In the 
remote country districts both in north and 
south, Brittany for example, and Lozére, 
fervor burns as brightly as ever; many of 
the shrewdest intellects of the towns have 
remained entirely unaffected by ‘modern 
thought’; and the list of recent converts 
—including such names as those of 
Brunetiére, Coppée, Paul Bourget, Huys- 
mans, Retté—is surely a symptom of the 
same fact.” 

Then, after quoting a striking statement 
of Pasteur, he adds: 

“Such testimony as this is surely a 
sufficient answer to those who say that 
‘modern thought’ has made it impossible 
for intelligent persons to be Catholics. It 
does not, of course, prove that the Catho- 
lic religion is true; but it shows that at 
any rate it is not as evidently false as 
the ‘bourgeois’ intellect, which battens 
upon Haeckel and his school, desires to 
maintain. A man is perfectly at liberty 
to say that he does not believe the Catho- 
lic religion; but he cannot say, without 
very great pride, in the face of such testi- 
mony as that of Pasteur, that it is ob- 
viously and evidently false, and that no 
intelligent person can believe it.” 

From France he turns to England. 

“We have the same kind of evidence in 
England. Any English priest who has had 
any experience of converts would, I think, 
give the same answer. It is the abso- 
lutely simple and untechnical mind that 
produces one section of the converts; and 
the other section is drawn, for the most 
part, from markedly keen and able in- 
tellects. The mind most impervious to 
the Church’s influence is that of the tolera- 
bly well educated—the young man who 
has studied a little, but not much, and 
that chiefly from small handbooks; the 
young woman who attends University Ex- 
tension lectures, but not too many of 
them. For just as in social things, the 
essential bourgeois is one who, being 
tolerably well off, is completely compla- 
cent with his position—unlike the lowest 
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class which has no position to be com- 
placent about, and the highest class which 
does not think about it all either way; 
so in matters of mind... .” 

To this modern experience he finds a 
parallel in the Gospel. 

“Now, as we turn to the Gospels, we 
find at the very outset... that it ig 
from those two classes that are drawn 
the first visitors to the cradle of the 
Incarnate Word. It is the shepherds of 
Bethlehem and the wise men from the 
Hast that kneel there, the simplest and 
the wisest—the simplest, those who are 
accustomed to silence and stars and the 
elementary facts of birth and death, those 
who have none of that knowledge that may 
be so obscuring to clear vision; the wisest, 
those who have reached the confines of 
wisdom as it was then held—who, no 
doubt, objectively considered, knew infi- 
nitely less of the physical world than the 
smallest school child of to-day, but who, 
subjectively considered, were as highly 
trained and cultivated as the world could 
train and cultivate them, who were able 
to look back through the realms of knowl- 
edge they had penetrated and to under- 
stand how little it all amounted to; these 
two elasses, in fact, which, respectively, 
are not tempted to think that they know 
anything; and those who, by the acquiring 
of knowledge, have come to know that they 
do not know anything.... 

“Those who followed Him seem to have 
been almost entirely drawn from these 
two classes. There were the fishermen on 
the one side—men, like shepherds, ac- 
customed to manual work, that marvelous 
mind-cleanser—to silence, to stars and 
night and great spaces; and certain great 
doctors on the other—Joseph, Nicodemus, 
and the rest. And there stand out in 
that later band of apostles two great 
figures, as they stand in Rome to-day— 
Peter and Paul. Peter, the scarred fisher- 
man, talking with a Galilean accent; and 
Paul, fresh from a Greek-speaking uni- 
versity of a Roman town, soaked in 
aristocratic traditions of religion, a quoter 
of the Greek poets, accustomed to 
dialectics. 

“Now this characteristic, true as it 
seems to be of Catholicism, is markedly 
untrue of any other form of religion 
with which I am acquainted. . .” 

The lofty Unitarian altitudes from 
which you look down on all Catholicism, 
and, from time to time, let fall those 
remarks which betray (what otherwise it 
would be presumption in us to suspect) 
that we have it in our power to ruffle the 
serenity of such an exalted mental state, 
might be a region to be envied by the 
demigods who “from their seats quaff 
immortality and joy.” What is going on 
up there is, of course, beyond us. But, 
by the same token, there may be some 
things that escape your notice in what 
passes here below. You are so far above 
us that we might have been expected to 
be beneath your regard. Since, however, 


you show yourself so fond of talking 


about us, I make bold to remind you that 
there is a law of inverse squares, from 
which eyen Unitarian vision is not ex- 
empt. We look so small already that there 
must be details which are beyond your ken. 

As to the particular editorial which 
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has led me to address you, the passage 
I have quoted from Mgr. Benson is only 
an infinitesimal portion of all that might 
be said on an immense theme, and it 
touches on a mere phase. If you could 
deliver over all the space in the next 
half-year’s issues of THr CHRISTIAN RxEG- 
ISTER, it would not be too much for the 
purpose. Seeing that Mgr. Benson needed 
a volume to explain his own case, or, to 
mention one or two others, Doctor Kins- 
man in his “Salve Mater’ or Professor 
von Ruville in his “Zuriick zur Heiligen 
Kirchie,” each a volume for theirs, it is 
not to be expected that even a Unitarian 
editor and a pre-eminent Yale scholar 
together can succeed in squeezing the 
whole matter into a formula a few lines 
long. Mgr. Benson’s remarks do, how- 
ever, happen to meet your formula 
squarely, and so I send-them on. 

I do not expect you to publish this; 
otherwise I should have cast it in a 
different form. But former experience 
does not encourage the hope that a reply 
to one of your remarks about Catholicism 
would be suffered to appear in your 
columns. Anyway, THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER does not seem to be the place where 
this would be read to the best advantage. 
I do, nevertheless, thank you for giving 
me the occasion to let it see the light 
elsewhere, as I propose to do; not, I beg 
you to believe, in controversial mood, but 
simply because the subject you have 
opened is one on which the mind of any 
thoughtful man can be profitably exercised, 
—Who are they that join the Catholic 
Church, and why do they do so? 


Durroit, MicH. Hpwarp BerGin. 


An Australian Conference 
To the Hditor of THz CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 

On Wednesday, December 29 next, the 
first Conference of Unitarian Churches in 
Australia will be held in Melbourne. 

At present there are only three properly 
established congregations in the Common- 
wealth: Melbourne (Victoria), Adelaide 
(South Australia), and Sydney (New 
South Wales). Perhaps we ought to include 
Shady Grove, under the direction of 
Adelaide, where services are held once a 
month, conducted by lay preachers. All 
these, however, will be represented. 

But it is a beginning, a “shadow of good 
things to come.” It is probable that the 
event, small as it is by comparison with 
the United States and England, will be of 
interest to our brethren across the sea. 
Should there be any voyagers from our 
American churches visiting this continent 
at Christmas, they may be assured of a 
very hearty welcome. We should appre- 
ciate their fraternal greetings. 

I should like to add a personal note of 
hearty thanks to yourself for THe CuHRIS- 
TIAN Recister for its virile appeal. The 
freshness and originality of its articles, 
both editorial and contributory, make it 
an ideal publication of its kind. I have 
often wished that we had a journal con- 
ducted in the same spirit in Wngland. 

With all good wishes. 

Wim BorroMiry. 


MELBOURNA, AUSTRALIA, 
November 10, 1926. 
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A “Come-Outer” Protests 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR :— 
To one of the one hundred and twenty- 
five ministers listed in the Unitarian Year 
Book for 1926-27 who have “come out’ of 
the orthodox churches in order to secure 
the advantages of religious freedom, the 
letter by F. M. Bennett in the December 2 
issue of your journal appears to be both 
misleading and unnecessarily intolerant. 

It is intolerant as all “holier than thou” 
attitudes are intolerant, and shows what 
even Unitarians can be toward their fel- 
low workers when their traditional theol- 
ogy is in danger of being outgrown. 

Then the letter was misleading. How 
the author could speak of Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson in the same sen- 
tence, as if they all belonged to the same 
school of theological thought, is a mystery 
to me! I was of the opinion that Parker 
was not in very good graces in conven- 
tional Unitarian circles around Boston be- 
cause of his insistence upon the natural- 
ness of religion. I was also under the im- 
pression that Emerson’s theological views 
were diametrically opposed to those of 
Channing. This view is supported by the 
statement of Hmerson, in his journals 
under date of March 5, 1838, where he 
says, “I cannot find any truth in saying 
that God is a person.” Evidently Mr. 
Bennett has done a remarkable piece of 
editing in thus putting Channing, Parker, 
and Emerson in the same mold, as estab- 
lishing a uniform Unitarian tradition. 

I do not wish to be understood as dis- 
paraging the work, or reflecting upon the 
scholarship, of the Meadville Theological 
School. But I do wish to correct some of 
the misleading statements of Mr. Bennett. 
I wonder if Mr. Bennett does not know 
that there are “humanists” among the 
recent graduates of Meadville Theological 
School. If not, he is due for an awaken- 
ing. On the other hand, does he not know 
that, as a matter of fact, a great majority 
of those whom he refers to as “come- 
outers” are thorough-going theists? 

Where is there any justification, then, 
for Mr. Bennett’s generalization that “men 
from the Meadville Theological School... 
have a ‘whole’ gospel to preach’’—by which 
I infer that he means a theistic gospel— 
while the “come-outers” ‘‘are content to 
wield a weak weapon called ‘humanism’ 
to fight the orthodoxies”? 

I happen to be a “come-outer” and a 
“humanist”; but a survey of the ministers 
whose names appear in the Year Book 
indicates to me that this is the exception 
and not the rule. Only one generalization 
is possible, and it is that while a majority 
of the Meadville graduates are “theists,” 
quite a number of the recent graduates 
are “humanists”; and while a majority of 
the ‘“come-outers” are undoubtedly also 
“theists,” a goodly number of them are 
“humanists.” 

Mr. Bennett’s arguments amount to 
nothing. If his assumptions were true, it 
would be a most discouraging revelation 
for Mr. Bennett to know that one hundred 
and fifty-six of the 495 ministers listed in 
the Year Book are “come-outers’* or have 


*“Come-outer’” means one who was reared in 
another church and came over to Unitarianism. 
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at least received their theological training 
in non-Unitarian schools, while only one 
hundred and thirty-one are graduates of, 
or have attended, Meadville School. 

On the supposition of Mr. Bennett that 
only the Meadville men are preaching the 
“whole” Gospel, as proclaimed by Chan- 
ning, Parker (?).and Emerson (?) while 
the “come-outers” are seeking to tear 
down the Unitarian traditions, he might 
as well give up in despair, since the Mead- 
ville graduates represent only 26% per 
cent. of the total. 

But what does Mr. Bennett mean by 
“whole” gospel? I presume he does not 
include “Hell” or “the visible return of 
Jesus to the earth.” But why not? These 
notions are clearly taught in the New 
Testament Gospels. Why not include the 
Trinity also in the “full gospel’? The 
Trinity, surely, is a fuller gospel than that 
of one God only, and it has the support of 
Christian tradition for 1600 years. Does 
Mr. Bennett’s whole gospel include only 
the doctrines which the Unitarians have 
believed? For my part I did not know 
that we were supposed to preach the 
“whole” gospel; I had supposed that we 
were to preach a reasonable gospel. I 
thought that it was the special mission of 
the Fundamentalists to preach a “whole” 
gospel with all the trimmings on! 

I conceive it to be the function of a Uni- 
tarian minister to preach the truth. Any- 
way, for my part, I propose to be satisfied 
with preaching “whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report,” even though I know that 
many good Christians will think I am 
leaving out a lot of things which they con- 
sider essential to salvation, and will there- 
fore accuse me of not preaching the 
“whole” gospel. \ 

CHARLES RUSSELL CARLIN. 

Quincy, ILL. 
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A Generous Response 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The undersigned desire most gratefully 
to acknowledge the very generous response 
to their appeal in your journal on behalf 
of the minister in need. We asked for 
$300 to clear off the mortgage before 
Christmas, and we submit herewith the 
following report. - 

An anonymous donor promptly gave 
$300, and the mortgage was immediately 
cleared. Another anonymous donor left at 
Mr. Cornish’s office $100. Further, from 
52 donors we have received $35. To all 
of these donors we have written asking if 
their gifts can be used for the further re- 
lief of the minister and his wife. The 
little home needs replenishment, and every 
dollar can be made to go a long way in 
helping these faithful workers for our 
faith. The sums that are not returned to 
the donors will be kept for this purpose. 


He is therefore more numerous than the theo- 
logical attendance would show, because many 
“come-outers” have gone to Unitarian divinity 
schools, and are so listed in the Year Book.— 
The Hprror. ‘ 
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We express our hearty thanks for this 
instant and exceedingly generous response 
to our request. The minister and his 
wife request us to express their heartfelt 
thanks. 

Louis C. CorNnisH, 
CHaRLES BH. Park, 
RopEerick STEBBINS. 


16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Professor Boynton to Mr. Vrooman 
To the Hditor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTHOR :-— 


In THE CHRISTIAN ReEGIsteR for Decem- 
ber 9, Rev. W. A. Vrooman, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., expresses the opinion that my 
recent paper, “Is Behaviorism in Psy- 
chology a Menace to Religion?” was an 
evasion of the real issue, as he conceives 
it. Mr. Vrooman writes as a Unitarian 
Fundamentalist, who can see the issue 
only through theological spectacles. The 
real issue for him is whether behaviorism 
“is a menace to a form of religion that 
we cherish as a true interpretation of 
the universe and of the experience of 
mankind. ‘Is behaviorism a menace to 
the religion of Christ which we accept 
as a moral idealism founded upon belief 
in God and the spiritual nature of man?’ ” 
What Mr. Vrooman wants to know is 
“what kind of reaction to the universe it 
[behaviorism] favors and inspires.” To 
his mind, apparently, behaviorism is 
simply one more theological, or anti-theo- 
logical, theory, to be taken on faith or 
else rejected because it. does not accord 
with one’s preconceived beliefs. 

It is difficult to deal fairly, in brief 
space, with this state of mind. If Mr. 
Vrooman were more familiar with the 
presuppositions and the acknowledged 
limitations of science, he would see that 
he has totally misconceived the meaning 
of my reference to behaviorism as seem- 
ing to be “the rankest materialism.” 
What was implied in my expression, in 
its original connection, was that behavior- 
ism might seem to be the rankest ma- 
terialism if mistaken for a metaphysical 
theory and as such set over against the 
beliefs which many identify with reli- 
gion, i.e., the belief in God, in the soul, 
and in personal immortality. What I 
went on to say was that behaviorism is, 
in fact, a phase of natural science tech- 
nique, applied experimentally to psychol- 
ogy; that it exists legitimately and by 
its own right in the field of psychological 
science; and that there it will find ulti- 
mate acceptance or rejection on its scien- 
_tifie merit. In itself it is neither theo- 
logical nor anti-theological, metaphysical 
nor anti-metaphysical ; though if accepted, 
in the long run, it is likely to modify 
some of our present attitudes in worship 
and in the conduct of church life as well 
as of life in general. 

The main drift of my paper was to 
suggest that it is not wise or courageous 
for professed liberals in religion to try 
to pick and choose among scientific theo- 
ries, and especially to fall into a panic 
over our religion whenever a new one 
rises on the horizon. I pointed out that 
it is characteristic of the Fundamentalist 
type of mind to see its religion menaced 
by any outstanding advance of science, 
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and that in every recorded case this fear 
has proved to be unjustified. Mr. Bryan 
accepted the Copernican astronomy, but 
rejected Darwinian evolution. Presuma- 
bly, Mr. Vrooman accepts the latter, but 
is alarmed over behaviorism. Such an 
alarm is quite gratuitous, and can be over- 
come by anyone who will study behavior- 
ism long enough to learn what it actually 
is. Suppose behaviorism to rout all com- 
peting points of view in the field of psy- 
chology, which to-day is far from being 
the case; even then, such questions as 
“the religion of Christ as a moral idealism 
founded upon belief in God and the spirit- 
ual nature of man” would rest precisely 
where they are now—in an extra-scien- 
tific realm of personal belief and practical 
action, where the presuppositions and 
limited technique of science do not and 
never can apply. Unless one can grasp 
an elementary distinction like this, it is 
futile to discuss the relations of science 
and religion. 

I should like to do honor to Mr. 
Vrooman’s loyalty to his personal convic- 
tions, but to ask him also to concede that it 
is possible to be religious in ways that 
might be uncongenial to him. Our liberal 
movement in religion has thus far declined 
to tie itself down to any particular set 
of beliefs, even those most generally held 
among us, and it would seem to me best 
to continue that wise and farsighted 
policy. 

RicHARD WILSON Boynton. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 


Theology is—What P 


To the Editor of THN CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The task of an editor who must cover 
the fields of thought you cover each week 
is not an enviable one, and I hesitate to 
offer a word of criticism. However, one 
sentence in “A Timely Challenge” in this 
week’s REGISTER does challenge me. You 
wrote, “Theology is religion articulate and 
intelligible, and it is nothing else or less.” 
There is a vagueness about this sentence 
that is suggestive of the hurry of a busy 
editor’s office. Would it not be more 
accurate to say that theology is the 
philosophical aspect of that which we call 
religion? What Mr. Adams probably meant 
was that we need less speculation about 
religion and more application of its prin- 
ciples: But, as you intimate, how is one 
to apply the principles of religion until 
be has formulated them by speculation? 
One of the great weaknesses of modernism 
is that wishy-washiness due to the lack of 
a strong theological framework. In ad- 
yocating more theological preaching, you 
are doing a good work. 

BERKELEY B. BLAKE, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


[We are glad for this letter. No, we 
were not hurried. Editorials are delib- 
erate, measured. This one was especially 
careful. In the sentence preceding the one 
quoted, we said; “Any form of religious 
expression conveys an idea, and theology 
is composed of nothing but religious ideas.” 
Mr. Blake’s definition is good, but we are 
not willing to dignify some ideas about 
religion as “philosophical.” “Articulate” 
does them enough credit—The Eprror.} 


From Professor Alexander 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RuGistuR :— 


In your issue of November 25, there is 
an editorial entitled “About Mere Writers.” 
It mentions a quotation used by Sir Alfred 
Mond in criticism of Dean Inge, and im- 
mediately thereafter adds that “one writ- 
ing in The Christian World says” certain 
things. May I point out that what the 
writer “says” is also a quotation from 
R. W. Livingstone, even if the writer per- 
haps failed to acknowledge it? 

R. W. Livingstone’s “The Greek Genius 
and Its Meaning to Us” is as fine a book 
dealing with the things in life that are all- 
important as has been produced in our 
day. It has for some seven or eight years 
now been a textbook in our undergraduate 
course, and is generally recognized among 
our students as the most wonderful in- 
tellectual experience they encounter. Let 
me recommend it without reserve to all 
Unitarians; it breathes the very air of 
freedom. Incidentally, I shall add that 
the style is fascinating—such choice of 
words, such turn of phrase. 

W. H. ALEXANDER. 


University of Alberta, 
EpMONTON, CANADA. 


Correction 
To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN RnGISTOR :— 

In the account of Rev. Henry H. Woude 
given under ‘“Necrology” in the 1926-27 
Unitarian Year Book, I notice two errors. 
The statements are made that Mr. Woude 
was never married and that in his last 
years he was blind. Neither statement is 
correct. He was married, and had two 
sons. His wife and one son died during 
his settlement in Brookfield, Mass. One 
son survives him. He was never blind; 
his eyes were good enough so that he could 
read to the last. 

It seems incumbent upon me to correct 
these errors, because my initials are signed 
to the account in the Year Book. THe 
errors are not mine. 

J. T, SUNDERLAND. 


PovucHKwEPsin, N.Y. 
November 27, 1926. 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Vil— Growing Revelation 


It is common for men to-day to think of 
all scripture as having an ancient origin. 
But why necessarily ancient? Is the 
ancient world the source of all the truth 
man possesses, or of all the good he en- 
joys? Is God dead, or is He less near to 
humanity now than formerly? Has the 
modern world no flowing fountains? 

Jesus believed in present revelation, and 
in growing truth. Why should we? “God 
is not the God of the dead,” said he, “but 
of the living.” To those who would limit 
the present and future by the far-away 
past, he declared stoutly in favor of ad- 
vance, saying, “It hath been said by them 
of the old time,” so and so; “but I say 
unto you’—something distinctly different, 
something larger, something better. 

Of course we must not overlook our 
great debt to the ancient times. Much that 
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comes down from the past is of great and 
priceless value: as, for example, spoken 
language; the use of fire; the taming of 
animals and their employment in the sery- 
ice of man; the discovery of the process 
of smelting iron, and the use of the metal 
to serve human needs; the invention of 
letters; the discovery of the fundamental 
principles of mathematics and mechanics ; 
the establishment of the family and of 
peaceful government; the beginnings of 
law, of settled morality; of religion. 
These and hundreds of other legacies from 
a very far-away antiquity, are -of per- 
manent and untold value to mankind. 

And yet, because so much of good has 
come to us from the early world, are we 
to think of that world as the source of 
all good, or even of all highest good? 
Quite the contrary. <A little research 
shows us that the ancient times were com- 
paratively crude times; civilization was 
comparatively low; much was then un- 
known that now has been found out. Go 
back to the early ages of the world, and 
we find simple and crude agricultural im- 
plements, crude and superficial educational 
methods, crude legal and moral codes; 
crude systems for administering justice. 
Why, then, should we necessarily look back 
to those ages for the most perfect scrip- 
tures, or for the revelation of God's highest 
truth to man? In all other directions the 
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world has grown as the ages have ad- 
vanced. Hach new age has kept the knowl- 
edge bequeathed to it by its predecessors, 
and added some new discoveries of its own. 
Thus in invention, in physical discovery, 
in man’s conquest over material nature, 
in the practical arts of life, in science, in 
education, in law, in all departments of life 
outside of religion, there has been progress. 

Why should we not expect progress also 
in religion? And if there is to be progress 
in religion, must there not be progress in 
religious teaching? In other words, must 
not the sources from which men are to 
draw their supplies of truth and inspira- 
tion be enlarged and deepened, and adapted 
to the needs of growing minds and ad- 
vyancing civilizations? Must not revela- 
tion be continuous and progressive? Must 
not every age have something to do in 
adding its part.to the ever-growing scrip- 
tures of the world—to that great, divine, 
all-ecomprehensive Bible, which, through 
the agencies of all lofty minds and pure 
souls of the ages, God is writing for all 
mankind ? 

If we are going to talk about revelations 
at all, it seems as if some such thought as 
this is the only one that is great enough 
to be adequate to man’s need, or worthy 
of God. 


Next Week: ‘“‘A Lesson from the 
Quakers.”’ 


Country Church Has Had Its Day? 


Not while people still live there, 
says Middlesex Conference speaker 


ROBERT C. 


IGHT UNDERSTANDING of the im- 
portant need of the rural church will 
depend on our getting a clear concep- 
tion of the interrelation and interdepend- 
ence between urban and rural life. Where 
do the city people come from? A very 
large part of them have their origins in 
the country. Read any book of biogra- 
phies; consult ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
that an astonishing number of men who 
have molded business life spent their 
boyhood on a farm or in a country town. 
These leaders are not exceptions, but 
are typical of the contribution that our 
rural communities have made and are 
constantly making to the life of the more 
populous centers and the world at large. 
The last United States census reports 
that among the 30,000,000 rural people 
there are 4,000,000 more children under 
twenty-one years of age than there are 
among a similar number of city dwellers. 
A part of this surplus population will 
naturally replace the old stock, but much 
of it will gravitate to the city. Thus 
the modern population problem is neither 
rural nor urban, but that of keeping both 
city and country on the highest possible 
level and in a complementary occupational 
relationship. The country helps to feed 
industry, professional service, and city 
life with muscle, intellect, imagination, 
and leadership. The conclusion is inevi- 
table that, as the rural communities wax 
or wane, sO wax or wane the cities of 
the nation. 
The country life commission reported 
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that “any consideration of the problem 
of rural life that leaves out of account 
the function and possibilities of the church 
would be grossly inadequate. It must be 
a leader in an attempt to idealize coun- 
try life.” = 

Eyen those who think little of the 
church as an ecclesiastical institution can 
find no adequate substitute for it as a 
social center and the inspiration of a 
wholesome and stimulating life. 

The church should have a unifying in- 
fluence and should cultivate the commun- 
ity spirit. Therein lies its hope. The 
church will be interested in everything 
that benefits the community as a whole 
and in all ways by which it may be made 
better. The church will be interested in 
recreation and good roads and better 
farms, not as something apart from reli- 
gion, but as something that belongs to 
the very heart of religion. The church 
of the past was organized about a creed; 
the church of the future will be organized 
about a need. 

Thus the country church is being 
aroused to a responsibility for the social 
life of the people. 

It must do something to make the lure 
of city life less alluring. It must give 
some. counter-interest for the eyes that 
are attracted by the bright lights of the 
great white way. We must do all possible 
to keep life from being dull and stupid. 
We may not be able to give one big thrill 
after another, but the church can do a 
large part to meet the wholesome, normal 
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longings of youth. Educational movies, 
well conducted dances, home dramatics, 
community sings, and “old home day” 
celebrations are among the modern equiva- 
lents for the old-time frolic. 

Another problem that confronts our 
rural communities is the changed charac- 
ter of the population. The old families 
with homes that carry great traditions 
are fast disappearing. In their places we 
find the foreign-born. We must help them 
to make traditions. 

It is not true, as many would have us 
believe, that the country church has had 
its day. Neither is it true, as some 
contend, that the country is not a fertile 
field for the propagation of the free Uni- 
tarian gospel. 

Another need of the rural church is a 
revaluation of the services of its ministry. 
It is true that some still think of a coun- | 
try pastorate as a “sentence to Purgatory.” 
But there are farsighted souls who are 
beginning to sense the importance of a 
rural career. A country ministry, to be 
of greatest service, should be a specialized 
calling. A man in a small community 
will find occasion to exercise almost any 
gift he may possess. It goes without say- 
ing that he should love the country and 
should know rural problems. There is 
little opportunity to secure the special 
training the rural minister needs. Our 
present schools are “city set, city wise, 
city satisfied.’ We ought to have a 
preacher’s department under the eaves of 
one of our best colleges of agriculture. 

The rural minister should be a highly 
skilled specialist; and as a highly skilled 
specialist in an important field, his com- 
pensation should be such as to give a feel- 
ing of independence and permanance. 

Another definite method of co-operation 
between urban and rural life that might 
prove mutually beneficial would be for a 
city church to adopt a church in the coun- 
try—a church that perhaps needed a little 
mothering or at least a big brother’s kindly 
interest. There are urban churches with 
ample funds but meager congregations. 
Let such a church send its minister on 
an occasional fraternal visit to the coun- 
try. In turn, the country minister could 
be an occasional guest of the city par- 
ish to tell the Laymen’s League or the 
Alliance what the country cousins are 
doing. This interchange would awaken 
a personal interest in the church welfare 
that is not greatly aroused by present 
methods. This personal and fraternal 
interest and co-operation need not take 
the place of any support now called for 
through regularly organized channels. If 
tactfully and wisely worked out, such 
friendly relationship might even mean a 
great deal. Those who give would surely 
receive rich returns. 


8 
The Vote in California 


Official returns on the yote in Cali- 
fornia on placing the Bible in the public 
schools and requiring its reading there 
show that the proposed amendment was 
defeated by a majority of 132,724 votes. 
The thirteen counties of Southern Cali- 
fornia favored the measure by a majority 
of 69,458 votes, while the forty-five coun- 
ties of Northern California returned a 
“no” majority of 202,182. 
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An Innovation 


During Christmas week, The Boston Herald tried an experiment which we commend to all 
editors of the daily press as a novel and commendable departure from conventional methods. 
Eyery morning, on a conspicuous page, there appeared an article, averaging two columns in length, é ; 
dealing with the operations of a prominent Boston philanthropy. Institutions of various kinds, hospitals, in- 
firmaries, welfare organizations, having for their purpose human betterment, were given adequate treatment, 
not as appeals, but as news. As an offset to reports of murder trials and the commission of crimes, these arti- 
cles proved welcome reading. So far as we know, their publication blazes a new trail in journalistic enter- 
prise. We congratulate The Herald upon having taken it, and trust that it may be followed by the press 


throughout the country. 
The Lincolns 


F., RAYMOND STURTEVANT 


LINCOLN’S PARDNTAGH AND CHILDHOOD. By 
Louis Austin Warren. New York: The Century 
Company. $3.50. 

This book is one of the most important 
and revolutionary contributions to Lin- 
eolniana that we have had in many a 
day. It is a careful and well-measured 
study of the Kentucky Lincolns, based 
on the incontrovertible sources of docu- 
mentary evidence. Much of what passes 
as Lincoln biography, especially that 
which relates to the forbears and Ken- 
tucky life of the Emancipator, is cluttered 
up with the gossip of old citizens and the 
folklore that has come down to us from 
that time. Certain conceptions of his 
family and early life have gained what 
is almost a strangle hold upon the public 


imagination that will be very difficult’ 


to unloosen. But here are revelations 
which if widely read, as they deserve to 
be, will do much to change the picture 
and establish the truth; for there is no 
getting around such things as the tax 
list, the marriage register, the will book 
and the inventory of sale. William EF. 
Barton has done a good bit of this be- 
neficent work, especially in his “Paternity 
of Abraham Lincoln”; but no one has 
done so much as Mr. Warren, in the 
present volume. Mr. Warren is a North- 
erner who spent seven years of academic 
work in the South and who in 1919 be- 
eame editor of The Larue County Herald 
at Hodgenville, Ky., the “cradle of Lin- 
coln.” Moved by the problem of Lincoln’s 
heredity and early environment, he 
searched the public records for docu- 
mentary data, in the dusty archives of 
__ IMore than thirty Kentucky courthouses. 
“Less than a dozen duly authorized public 
documents,” he tells us, in his preface, 
“referring to the Lincoln and Hanks fam- 
ilies in Kentucky, were available at the 
beginning of this effort.” But the effort 
produced a rich find—550 court entries, 
bearing the name of either Lincoln or 
Hanks, one thousand other documents 
with information about the environment 
of the time, and a vast amount of other 
dependable material. The upshot of it 
all is that the background of the great 
President is reconstructed, and we are 
given a true and fairly detailed picture. 
There is so much in this book that sug- 
gests itself for comment that the reviewer 


must be content to point out only one 
important contribution, and that is the 
rehabilitation of Thomas Lincoln, the 
President’s father, and of his family. As 
an example of the prevailing popular 
conception, one may read the statements 
of Woodrow Wilson, in his historical 
study, “Division and Reunion”: “Abraham 
Lincoln,” he says, “came of the most un- 
promising stock on the continent, the 
poor white trash of the South. His shift- 
less father had moved from place to 
place in the western country, failing where 
everybody else was succeeding in making 
a living; and the boy had spent the most 
susceptible years of his life under no 
discipline but that of degrading poverty.” 
There is not a statement here that is not 
false, and that is not disproved by Mr. 
Warren’s findings. Abraham Lincoln came 
of the finest sort of pioneer stock; his 
father was never shiftless, never moved 
from place to place save to better himself, 
never failed to make a living, but suc- 
ceeded far beyond the average of his 
Kentucky neighbors; and the boy grew up 
under the discipline, not of degrading 
poverty, but of a challenging pioneer life. 
There was never a Lincoln in Virginia 
or Kentucky who could not write his 
name and who did not spell it as the 
President did. Abraham, the pioneer, who 
came from Virginia into Kentucky County, 
as it then was called, was killed by an 
Indian in 1786, when he was forty-two 
years of age, leaving a widow and five 
children. Mordecai, the eldest, by the 
English law of primogeniture, inherited 
his father’s entire landholdings which, the 
records show, comprised 5,544 acres. 
Thomas, who was then ten years old, 
was forced to make his own way. He 
was first a laborer, then a carpenter, then 
a farmer. Mr. Warren has compiled a 
list of over one hundred documents re- 
ferring to the President’s father. He has 
examined thousands of other public docu- 
ments in Kentucky. He has read hun- 
dreds of documents charging others with 
crimes large or small, but never does the 
name of Thomas Lincoln appear among 
the accused. “There is no evidence that 
he found it necessary to borrow money 
during this period’—‘that he lent money 
to those with whom he worked we have 
evidence.” During these early years, his 
life was one of hardest industry. Becom- 
ing a carpenter at the age of twenty-one, 
there is evidence that he always did his 
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work in a “workmanlike manner.” From 
twenty-one to thirty-three he was doing 
this rough carpenter work of the pioneer. 
During his last eight years in Kentucky, 
‘he must be classified as a farmer, having 
been the proprietor of three farms.” He 
left Kentucky in 1816, when the future 
President was in his eighth year, and left 
behind him a record of sobriety, industry, 
and respected citizenship. He was ap- 
pointed to several offices of public service 
which he successfully discharged. Dur- 
ing his thirty-four years in Kentucky, 
“he has not,” says Mr. Warren, “one black 
mark against his name.” 

There is much in the book about the 
Hankses and the home and community 
influences of Kentucky life; but space for- 
bids further comment. Suffice it to say 
that here is a book that ought to be read 
in the interests of truth, and in grateful 
respect for the Beloved President. 


For Parents 

Tun Drirring Homn, By Ernest Groves. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Here we have a very valuable discus- 
sion of the modern home. While it repre- 
sents a scientific study of the many factors 
which are changing home life, it quite 
frankly reveals the author’s practical mo- 
tive, which is to help those parents whose 
homes are neither bad nor good but 
drifting unhappily in the changing cur- 
rents of modern life. Rightly does Pro- 
fessor Groves emphasize what science can 
do for the family. “The family has been 
protected by a common feeling that it is 
too sacred for investigation. Only fami- 
lies that could not function because of 
vice or poverty or bad mating have been 
turned over to the social case worker for 
study. ... AS a consequence, the family 
has been... saved from searching crit- 
icism and scientific investigation.” But 
science can interpret experience, and is 
acquiring a body of knowledge that puts 
experience at the disposal of the inex- 
perienced. The problems of the modern 
home cannot be met with the equipment 
of yesterday; the home life, which has 
been so seriously affected by social changes 
which are themselves the results of 
science, must itself turn to science, the 
belated science of human experience in 
particular, for an interpretation of its 
difficulties. 

The author’s code of negative command- 
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ments is well worth keeping in a conspicu- 
ous place for frequent reference: (1) 
Don’t show off your child. (2) Don’t 
hurry your child. (You can’t mold chil- 
dren: they have to grow.) (3) Don’t 
use your child as a means of ridding your- 
self of emotions that you dare not express 
to equals. (4) Don’t expect commands 
to function in place of fellowship. (5) 
Don’t lie to your child or permit anyone 
to do so. (6) Don’t use fear as a whip. 
(7) Don’t stress the weaknesses of your 
child. (8) Don’t tell your child that he 
cannot reason. (9) Don’t let your “home 
crowd out your child; put the thild first 
and adjust home life to his needs. (10) 
Don’t be a tyrant to your child, even if 
you have power. The gist of it all is: 
Don’t be emotionally childish if you desire 
to have manly and womanly children. 

Among the volumes recently published on 
the problems of the home, we know of 
none that are so clearly written nor so 
likely to be of service to intelligent parents 
who wish to be guided by science, but 
who are either unwilling or unable to 
make a detailed and technical study of 
modern psychology and sociology. 

H.E. B.S. 


Wells de luxe 


THE OUTLINE oF History. By H. G@. Wells. 
New pictorial edition, revised and rewritten. 
Illustrated. Two volumes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $15.00. : 

Concerning these two superb volumes, 
it is difficult to write with restraint. 
Here, if anywhere, is a legitimate excuse 
for superlatives. Bound in substantial 
red cloth, printed on heayy paper, illus- 
trated with over eight hundred pictures 
earefully selected, often from contem- 
porary sources, many of them full-page 
plates in color, the work of famous artists, 
besides drawings, photographs, and por- 
traits in lavish abundance, certainly 
Wells’s classic has never been presented 
in a form more gorgeous. These books 
will be a worthy addition to the shelves 
of any-library. For this edition, the work 


has been carefully revised and brought ~ 


down to date, several entirely new chap- 
ters having been added, notably those deal- 
ing with the development of music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture through 
the ages, as well as a final one on “The 
Present Outlook of Human Affairs.” 
These, with the vast array of maps, charts, 
and diagrams included, make it not only 
an outline, but a veritable encyclopedia of 
history from the earliest beginnings to the 
present era. In only two details is the 
reader likely to find reason for regret. 
One is the splitting of the text into two 
eolumned pages, rendered necessary, no 
doubt, by the enormous bulk of the con- 
tents. Another is the absence of the foot- 
notes by scientific authorities which made 
the first editions of this work such stimula- 
ting reading. This, also, we take it, has 
been made obligatory by lack of space. 
Except for these, the present setting of the 
Outline is well-nigh ideal. If there is any- 
body who has not, as yet, read this work, 
he has a great treat in store for him; 
particularly if he be so fortunate as to 
make its acquaintance in the elaborate 
setting in which it now appears; while for 
those who know it already, it offers an 
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excellent opportunity for helping others. 
If you are lucky enough to have the nec- 
essary wherewithal, give it for a wedding 
present, and know that one new household, 
at least, will have good reading within 
reach. Give it to a growing boy, and you 
will earn his undying gratitude. 
A.R. H. 


Prayers 

A Book or MopERN PRAYERS. Oompiled and 
edited by Samuel McOomb, D.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Oo. $1.50. 

Not for a long time has the growing 
literature of devotion received a contribu- 
tion more valuable than this. Out of a 
rich experience, Dr. McComb, has brought 
together a collection of prayers from a 
myriad sources notable both for the sound- 
ness of their literary qualities and their 
spiritual insight. It is a book which every 
minister will want to own and use. Al- 
though some of the petitions included are 
couched in the terminology of orthodox 
Christianity, there are few which the lib- 
eral minister will find impractical for his 
needs. The selection is most catholic. 
There are prayers by Martineau, Stopford 


“Brooke, Rauschenbush, Stevenson, Maeter- 


linck, Abdul Baha, and L. P. Jacks, as 
well as others by John Hunter, J. H. New- 
man, George Tyrrell, Jowett, and many 
others. Almost all creeds are represented. 
Each prayer is followed by an appropriate 
reading from some well-known author. 
The collection is divided into various sec- 


tions: Prayers for Various Gifts and 
Graces, Morning and Evening Prayers, 
Special Occasions, Thanksgivings and 


Intercessions, etc.,—the whole prefaced by 
an introductory essay dealing with the 
general subject of Prayer: Its Meaning 
and Value. Both clergy and laity will 
welcome this book because of the fresh- 
ness and high spiritual exaltation man- 
ifested by the supplications thus brought 
within their reach. A.B. H. 


? 


The Ethics of Stockholding 

A SmauL STocKHoLpER. By John T. Brod- 
erick. Schenectady, N.Y.: Robson and Adee. 
$2.00. 

The author of this readable little book 
has adopted a device of semi-anonymity 
by assuming in his own foreword that 
a friend has given him the manuscript 
with the request that his name be not 
divulged. This innocent subterfuge, if 
subterfuge it be, gives a relish to the 
affair that otherwise might be lacking. 
The book is an attempt to do in a very 
modest way what Professor Ripley has 
been doing in a larger way; namely, to 
approach the whole question of non-repre- 
sentation of stockholders in corporations 
from the point of view of the small stock- 
holder. This attempt is made in a 
thoroughly genial manner, and almost as 
a matter of conscience, because the small 
owner feels that at present he is making 
no contribution to the well-being of the 
corporation whose stock he partly owns. 
Several suggestions are made as to the 
way in which the ordinary corporation 
makes its annual reports to its stock- 
holders, all of which seem to the layman 
highly valuable. For example, why should 
a group of honest men, believed to be 
honest by the stockholders, think it neces- 
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sary to have elaborate audits, made by 
professionals under affidavit? What ground 
has the stockholder for knowing that 
these men are any more honest or efficient 
than the board’s own accountants? Other 
questions are raised and discussed 
with ability. 

These questions and discussions are 
raised in part to relieve the small stock- 
holder’s conscience from the feeling of 
non-participation in the business of the 
concern which earns his dividends. But 
skirting in the background of the author’s 
mind, and only hinted at, is another ques- 
tion; namely, that of the unearned incre- 
ment of one who gets his income solely, 
as the author confesses he does, from 
sources which lie far back even of the 
corporation issuing the stock. The author 
has an opportunity in some later book 
to reach a large number of readers and 
attack the whole problem of a functional 
rather than an ownership basis of indus- 
try, a problem which R. H. Tawney has 
handled so skillfully in his The Acquisi- 


tiwe Society. gw. ALF. 
Tabloid Reviews 
TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GuIDE. By Martha 


Tarbell. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

The twenty-second volume of a series of 
comments and helps on the International 
Sunday School lessons. The volume is for 
1927. It contains an immense amount of 
comment and help for the teacher. To us, 
it seems hopelessly evangelical. 

Tun CHILDREN’S OwN Book oF LETTERS AND 
Srorins. By Maude Burbank Harding. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. $1.75. 

A delightful textbook in Hnglish for 
elementary schools. It teaches by having 
the pupils write stories and letters and 
introduces the rules of grammar and com- 
position as they are needed. A thoroughly 
good and practical book, based on the 
experience of the child. 


History’s Most FaAmMous Worps. By Mrs. 
Chetwood Smith. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. 1926. $2.50. 


Two hundred famous sayings that have 
passed into common speech and when, 
where, why, and by whom they were said. 
ranging ‘in time from 2700 B.c. to our 
present age, are here set forth in brief 
chapters, many of them illustrated from 
famous paintings. It is a work showing 
great research and painstaking care, one 
that will be desired in every library as an 
encyclopedia of the ringing words of his- 
tory. Children especially will like the 
book, as Mrs. Smith has reconstructed 
dramatic moments and portrayed them in 
simple and intimate language. 

Partinrs THAT ARH DIFFERENT. By Hthel 
Owen. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

This little book contains instructions for 
twelve parties, each of them original. 
Churehes as well as other organizations 
are constantly seeking diversity in enter- 
tainment. They wish to have on their 
recreation programs, activities that will 
appeal to young people as different. We 
feel bound to add that not all of the parties 
are particular improvements on some 
whose recreational value has been proved 
by succeeding generations. However, an 
alert leader of young people will find 
herein many worth-while ideas. 


* At Home” —New Year’s 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Ruth Inglis flew to answer the tinkle 
of the telephone that had summoned her 
- so frequently that holiday week. 

“T know it’s Bab!” she exulted. “That 
means a sleighing party out to her Aunt 
Linda’s. Waffles and sausage and skating 
out the Old Year! What fun!” 

“But I thought you were to have this 
evening at home.” Ruth’s mother raised 
troubled eyes from her sewing. “You'll 
go back to school so tired out”— 

“Yes, yes, Bab!” Ruth was trilling into 
the telephone. “Oh, won’t it be fun! 
Mars? I'll get him to go if I can. He's 
working, you know. Six sharp? I'll be 
ready. Bye.” 

She bounced up to give her mother a 
reassuring pat. “Don’t worry, Mum. I’m 
so thrilled! Just think, I’ve had as many 
dates as Trudie. Jolliest holidays I ever 
' had, and goodness. knows I earned them! 
Look at my reports! Oh, you will get it 
finished so I can wear it to-night!” 

Mrs. Inglis was taking the last stitches 
in the pretty red sport dress as she said, 
“The hem needs pressing. I love to have 
you all happy, dear, but you’ve been on 
the go day and night since Christmas Eve 
and’— 

“T feel fine as two fiddles!” ended the 
girl stoutly. “Not a bit tired, truly. It’s 
such laps of luxury, Mum, to stay in bed 
late mornings. And to think pretty soon 
TV'll be popping up at the command of that 
bossy alarm clock! I suppose Trudie is 
over getting the sorority house ready for 
the New Year’s ‘At Home.’ ” 

“Yes, and I haven’t found a minute yet 
to shorten her rose party dress,” sighed 
Mrs. Inglis. “I can do it to-night, since 
you’re all to be away, though I’m stupid 
for sleep. I do hope Danny won’t wake 
me up crying with his ear again. There 
he is now!” . : 

“Danny’s been sick just enough so he’s 
half spoiled,” Ruth observed, rather se- 
verely. “Thinks you ought to hop at his 
beck and call like a genie of the ring. 
Napkin ring!” 

“Danny only wants his share of me,” 
defended the mother wearily. “I suppose 
he does get more attention when we're 
here alone. Isn’t that Marshall now?’ 

Clear and rollicking came the familiar 
notes. 


“IT am the monarch of the sea, 
The ruler of the Queen’s navee!” 


“Goody, it is Mars!- I haven’t heard 
him whistle anything but funny old ‘Pina- 
fore’ since he starred in it at school and 


won his laurels.” She darted to the door, 
singing out, “Larboard watch, ahoy!” 

A tall, merry-faced lad bounded up the 
steps and did a little hornpipe by way of 
cleaning snowy feet. 

“Oh, Mars! I’m so glad you got off 
early. We're having the best time yet. 
Ruth’s words tumbled out in happy haste. 
“Sleighing out to Bellaire, supper at the 
Moreys’ aunt’s, and skating in the New 
Year. Isn’t that a marvelous idea of 
Bab’s?” 

-Marshall betrayed none of his pretty 
sister’s excitement. Big and sane, he often 
furnished the balance wheel for the pair 
of them. “Only it happens I have to go 
back to the drugstore for a couple of hours. 
Boss is half-sick, and besides I need the 
extra shekels,” he said. 

“Oh, Mars!” Ruth pouted as she trailed 
him through the living room. ‘“They’re 
coming by at six, and I did want you to 
go out with us. Tom Morey got old 
Harley to put his wagon on runners, and 
we'll have sleigh-bells on the team and 
go out singing and blowing whistles—oh, 
ean’t you manage it?’ 

“Tl fix your supper in a minute, Son! 
Ruth wanted her dress so badly, and 
Danny’s needed me between times,’ came 
the mother’s voice from the room whence 
small Danny had summoned her. The six- 
year-old was convalescing from a severe 
cold which had specialized, as Marshall 
put it, “in eye, ear, nose, and throat.” 

“Neyer mind, Mum. I'll scramble a hand- 
out. Some chef myself.” And the dark- 
eyed man of the house of Inglis headed 
pantry-ward, humming in falsetto: 


“T’m ealled little Buttercup, dear little Butter- 
cup, 
Though I could never tell why’— 


Mind if I whack into this brand-new mince 
pie, Mum? 

“Anything you want,” came the motherly 
reply. “And heat up the cocoa. You 
ought to have something warm.” 

“Sit down, Mars. Tl wait on you.” 
Ruth lighted the gas under the cocoa and 
flew about mobilizing a quick but ap- 
petizing lunch. 

“Trudie’s staying all night with the 


girls,” she reported, slicing bread vigor- 


ously. “The Gammas are having a New 
Year reception, you know. Open house 
to the faculty and everybody. ‘At Home 
from three to six,’ the cards said. After 
that, a party at one of the fraternity 
houses. Don’t you wish you were in col- 
lege, Mars?” She ended on a wistful note. 


“Well, I’m over half-way,” philosophized 
Mars; then going up an octave, “Fine pie, 
Mum!” He grinned at his waitress. “ ‘At 
home’ to Trudie’s crowd means not at 
home, I’d say.” ; 

Ruth tossed her yellow bob. “Even if 
Trudie is a college sophomore and I’m only 
a high school freshman, my calendar’s 
been as full as hers.” She recounted on 
slim fingers the outstanding events of a 
dizzy week. 

“Monday, the Octagon crowd at Lorna’s 
and matinée afterward. The masquerade 
party at Peg’s the next night; and wasn’t 
it fun? Wednesday, dinner with the Put- 
nam twins. Thursday I had the girls 
here, and we wound up at Theo’s for 
supper. That was the afternoon,” a little 
tremor shook the girlish voice, “we stopped 
to see Lucia.” Poor Lucia, who had not 
long before lost her mother, who seemed 
as one groping in the dark without a star! 
It had touched Ruth deeply, haunted her 
in the midst of the merrymaking. 

“Sounds like an endurance race,’ com- 
mented Mars. ‘You almost need a starter 
and a stopper. Well, I’m sorry, Ruth.” 
He was making for the furnace to stoke 
up before leaving. “You won’t be home 
till after midnight, if you’re to skate the 
New Year in. But I can’t go out with 
all of you, and I wouldn’t walk out to 
Bellaire in the middle of the night for all 
the skating in Amsterdam.” 

“Oh, Mars! Think up a way. There’s 


After the Snowstorm 


Earth, you shelter whiteness in your 
heart ; 
Trees, you hold a wonder on each 
bough ; 
Earth, you seem a fairy-world apart— 
Never were you beautiful as now! 


Every twig with pure white glory hung, 

Tivery weed-stalk  crystal-manteled 
over; 

such dreams before my eyes 
you’ve flung 
You do not seem the same world as 

before ! 
—Agnes Choate Wonson, 


Earth, 


Sentence Sermon 


Worshig at His footstool; for He is 
holy.—Psalm c«ciz. 5. 


nobody else I can do fancy figures with. 
They’re counting on you.” 

“Well,” bargained Mars, seizing sweater 
and mittens, ‘‘send round the reindeer and 
chauffeur about nine-thirty and I’ll do ’em 
the favor:’of being among those present.” 
He called into the sickroom, “Bye, Mum. 


I'll bring some more ear medicine for the 


little sneezer. And Danny, if you keep 
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The Real Fact 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


This afternoon the fairies 
That live in cloudland high 
Were having such a lively game 

Of tennis in the sky! 


A host of balls played truant! 
Down, down into our yard 

They clattered fast; and Mother said, 
“Oh, see, it’s hailing hard!” 


& 


her awake, I’ll—chastise’ you~with the 
corn popper!” And Mars departed, sing- 
ing lustily : 

“And when the breezes. blow, I generally go 


below, 
And seek the seclusion that a cabin grants’’— 


Ruth flew to the obliging telephone, and 
after a frantic call or two solved the 
problem. Jim Blayney who looked after 
furnaces in Park Heights would be late, 
and would pick Mars up and get to Lincoln 
Lake in plenty of time to skate the Old 
Year out and the New One in. mt 

It was half-past ten when Jim and Mars 
joined the merrymakers around the big 
bonfire and strapped on their skates. It 
was a perfect winter night, clear and 
windless, with a slice-of-melon moon peep- 
ing through the willows that fringed the 
lake. The ice was glassy smooth, and 
Ruth glowed with the joy of the sport 
and the perfect climax to a perfect week. 

She and Mars skated up and down to- 
gether, swinging and swaying in perfect 
rhythm, singing and chatting gayly. No- 
body could skate like Mars, she thought 
contentedly. And he liked skating with 
her. Lucky she had a brother like Mars, 

“IT went by the house and left some 
earache dope with Mum,” Mars was say- 
ing as they circled the tiny island and 
skimmed to the far end of the mirrorlike 
expanse. 

“Mum’s tuckered out,’ he added with 
a shade of concern. “Good thing Christ- 
mas and so forth comes just once a year: 
Bet the mothers of this crowd will feel 
like singing a hallelujah chorus when 
school starts.” 

Ruth felt a queer shock. “But Mum 
loves having us at home! She said so. 
Of course, Danny’s being sick mixed things 
up”’— 

“Having you at home?’ Mars gave a 
mirthful howl. “When have you been 
home except between sprints? Trudie, 
too. And if Mum’s fixed one breakfast 
every day, I bet she’s fixed four, and toted 
trays to Danny besides.” 

“Oh, dear!’ wailed Ruth, very uncom- 
fortable in the region of her auricles and 
ventricles. “I never thought of Mum’s 
side of it. She’s always such a good sport 
and so glad for us to have good times, 
and she told us to sleep late mornings. 
And I kept her busy on my dress when 
she was dead for sleep—oh, how my con- 
science aches! Mars, you make me feel 
like a wretch. Why didn’t you wait till 
we got home? I think you’re a—pill!”’ 

““And so do his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts,’’”’ chanted Mars unfeelingly, 
“Well, I didn’t mean to deliver any lec- 
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tures. I was just wondering where Mum 
came in on all this holiday fun. And all 
the rest of the ‘mums.’ ” 

“Mothers are always like that,’ mur- 
mured Ruth, thinking with a pang of 
forlorn Lucia facing the lonely New Year 
without a mother. “Nice dear mothers 
like ours. Mars Inglis’—she stopped so 
suddenly they both tripped and went 
through a series of acrobatics to avoid 
sprawling—‘oh, I didn’t mean to upset 
you so! But Mars, I’m going to make a 
resolution before the clock strikes twelve. 
I’m going to start New Year’s by—staying 
at home!” 


“Going to send out cards?’ Mars 
sounded skeptical. ‘“‘Ruth Inglis, At 
Home’ from when to when? “Till some- 


body calls up for you?” 

“You'll see.” Ruth was firm as their 
present footing now. “I’m going to stay at 
home and look after Danny and make 
Mum go somewhere.” 

“Well, she’s had a chance,” Mars came 
back surprisingly. “An old friend called 
up from the Shirley just as I stopped by. 
Asked Mum to lunch and Ben Hur 
matinée, and Mum said she’d let her 


“Greatest World Heroes” 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner 
of Education of Maine and president of 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, held an international voting con- 
test last year (1926) on the question: Who 
are the twelve greatest world heroes? 
High-school pupils throughout the world 
were the voters, and in the United States 
alone more than half a million boys and 
girls took part. One of the rules stipu- 
lated that the heroes yoted for must have 
had nobility of character and deyotion to 
an ideal of service, and that their work 
must have permanently benefited the 
world, Clement M. Biddle of New York 
offered twelve prizes of $100 each for the 
twelve best essays on the-world heroes. 
Also, each winner received: a gold medal. 
High schools of thirty-seven countries 
were represented in the voting and essay- 
writing contest. Over six hundred names 
received votes, the twelve heroes ranking 
highest being Louis Pasteur, Abraham 
Lincoln, Christopher Columbus, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Woodrow 
Wilson, Florence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, 
Socrates, Johannes Gutenberg, David Liy- 
ingstone, George Stephenson. 

The winners of prizes for the best es- 
says are: : 

William Schuyler Pettit, Burlington 
High School, Burlington, N.J., for his es- 
say on Louis Pasteur. 

Alice J. Watson, Burlington High 
School, Burlington, N.J., for her essay ou 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Alma Kathrine Fredericksen, Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Ore., for her essay 
on Christopher Columbus. 

Victor Middleton, Grand Rapids, (Mich.) 
High School, for his essay on George 
Washington. 

John BW. Lake, Jr., Oskaloosa (Iowa) 
High School, for his essay on Benjamin 


‘Franklin. 


Alfred Dennis Jacob, George School, 
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know. But she didn’t see how she could. 
And I could tell she was dying to do it.” 

“She’s going.” And the light in Ruth’s 
eye was not wholly reflected from the 
blazing bonfire. 

“T don’t have to go to work till noon, 
so Ill rally round,’ promised Mars 
promptly, and together they burst on their 
comrades singing, 

“And mop the kitchen floor, 
And polish up the handle of the big front 
door !” 


Ruth was as steadfast, as immovable 
as Gibraltar next morning. The ‘phone 
tinkled various and sundry times, and the - 
Putnam twins came by, hopeful of start- 
ing something. But they went away with- 
out Ruth. 

“This is my day at home,” she told 
everyone with cheery firmness. “It’s 
Mum’s day not at home. She's had a 
slow holiday time, but she’s starting the 
New Year right.” 

And with certain secret new leaves that 
rustled softly inside her mind, Ruth might 
have added truthfully, “And so am I.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Bucks County, Pa., for his essay on Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Prudence Maria Ryan, Aguadilla (Porto 
Rico) High School, for her essay on 
Florence Nightingale. 

Florence Mildred Connell, Academy of 
the Holy Family, Baltic, Conn., for her 
essay on Joan of Arc. 


eT 
1927 Oratorical Contest 


Already plans are in the making for 
national and international high school 
oratorical contests for 1927. Argentina and 
Hawaii will join the countries which 
competed in the contests of 1926,—the 
United States, England, Canada, Mexico, 
and France. Although Hawaii is a Ter- 
ritory of the United States, it will rank 
as a separate country, just as Canada, a 
part of the British Empire, is considered 
in the contests as a separate country. 
Every high school student in each of the 
seven countries mentioned is eligible to 
take part in the national contests, and 
the winner of the finals in each country 
“will represent that country in the inter- 
national finals, and will receive a trip to 
Burope, all expenses paid. 


te 


Stars 
B. M, CARROLL 


A thousand lovely things were near, 
Yet I saw none of them— 

Not even the dim meadow flecked 
With Stars-of-Bethlehem, 


Rather I watched Arcturus climb 
Above a cedar tree; 

And thought of stars—until I was 
Lost in immensity. 


I reached out for the friendly earth 
As drowning folk grasp land; 

And a little Star-of-Bethlehem 
Leaned over and kissed my hand. 
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Meadville Seieal a “Doubtful Society” 


So listed by radical -hunting organization in Boston. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL is listed by the “Industrial 
Defense Association, Inc.,” among “Com- 
munists, Socialists, Pacifists, I. W. W., 
and Doubtful Societies and Organiza- 
tions Operating in the United States.” 
There is a long array. The Community 
Church Forum of New York City is on 
the blacklist, along with the Society of 
Friends, the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches, 
the Fellowship of Faiths, the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers’ 
Associations, and the School for Religious 
Research. The Metropolitan Federation 
of the Young People’s Religious Unions 
of the New York City area, listed by a 
New York journal some time ago as being 
on the wrong side of the peace movement, 
has evidently escaped the vigilant eye of 
the “Industrial Defense Association.” It 
is a long list, including, of course, the 
ayowedly communistie, socialistic, and 
pacifistiec organizations, and padded by 
listing not only the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, but several State and local 
' committees of the Union and by including 
organizations that have ceased active life 
or have reorganized into other societies 
whose names are also on the list. 
Jane Addams, founder of Hull House 
in Chicago, Il]l., comes in for condemna- 
tion as a promoter of many ‘un-Ameri- 
ean” and revolutionary movements. ‘The 
relation of Miss Addams to the Red move- 
ment in America would seem to be defi- 
nitely fixed,’ says the article, “by the 
fact that she has, for the past eleven 
years, been president of the Women’s In- 
fernational League for Peace and Free- 
dom.” There is also a lengthy “exposure” 
of Rey. John Haynes Holmes. The min- 
ister of the Community Church, it seems, 
has been in the vanguard of organizations 
_ “the ultimate purpose of which has been 
the wrecking of our governmental, social, 
and religious institutions.” The choicest 
bit, however, is quoted from a report of 
the “Joint Legislative Committee of the 
State of New York Investigating Seditious 
Activities,” which says: “John Haynes 
Holmes changed the name of his so-called 


church from ‘Church of the Messiah’ to 
‘Community Church’ as an outward mark 
of his change of heart from Christianity 
to Communism. An insidious anti-reli- 
gious campaign is being carried on... 
in such reviews as . . Unity.’ Several 
Unitarian ministers are associated with 
Mr. Holmes in the conduct of Unity. 

An anonymous letter in a Boston news- 
paper last spring lauded the purpose and 
activities of the Industrial Defense Asso- 
ciation, reciting its purpose out of the 
by-laws as follows: “To perpetuate and 
actively inculcate American idealS as ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States, thereby supporting our faith in the 
founders of our beloved country; and 
resolutely to oppose any effort that is 
inimical thereto.” The Association, it is 
to be supposed, is thereby committed to 
all the amendments to the Constitution, 
including the first. 

America is again being invited to fear 
and to give battle to a conglomeration of 
liberal and radical interests, among whom 
there are wide differences in purpose and 
opinion. The allegation that all people 
outside the “100 per cent.” Americans 
are leagued in a gigantic effort to destroy 
the present form of government should 
by this time go the way of the myth of 
the international conspiracy of Jews 
hatched by some zealous Ku Klux Klan- 
ners. The formation of the Defense As- 
sociation—one of many such organizations 
—comes a little late to take advantage of 
the post-war hysteria over ‘Reds,’ but 
it seems to have injected a scare into a 
sufficient number of dues-paying Ameri- 
cans to finance the salaries of an official 
or two with clerical force. The Associa- 
tion’s headquarters are in Boston. 

A representative of this Association 
talked to a New England chapter of the 
Laymen’s League some time ago and 
made a distinctly unfavorable impression. 
Among the questions to which it seemed 
difficult to get satisfactory and concrete 
answers was one inquiring into the finan- 
cial backing of the organization. 


To Nominate Council Members 


The following committee of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League has been appointed 
to make nominations for members of the 
League’s Council to be elected by mail 
ballot this spring: John B. Nash of New 
York City, chairman; Walter Trumbull, 
Jr., of Weston, Mass., and H. H. Griffiths 
of Des Moines, Iowa. Suggestions for 
nominees are invited and may be sent to 
John B. Nash, in care of Breed, Abbott 
and’ Morgan, 32 Liberty Street, New 
York City. 


They Invite the Neighbors 
The Hospitality Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., recently sent a series of three letters 
regarding the purpose and work of the 
ehurch to some two hundred residents of 
Brooklyn Heights who were believed to 


be without a church home. Similar in- 
vitations were distributed to a selected list 
of names about a year ago, resulting in 
gratifying increases in attendance and 
membership. 


Dr. Lathrop at King’s Chapel 


Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Unitarian 
Church of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N-Y., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel week- 
day services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday, January 11-14. Dr. Lathrop is 
well known as the minister of a large 
metropolitan church and is a popular 
Speaker at summer -conferences. He was 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, Calif., 1905-11, and from there 
he was called to the Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn. This is his second preach- 
ing year at the King’s Chapel week-day 
services. 
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Mr. Perkins Installed, Buffalo; 
Sermon by Dr. F. R. Griffin 


The installation of Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Buffalo, N.Y., was held in the evening 
of Friday, December 17. The opening 
service of worship was conducted by Mr. 
Perkins ; and Rev. Robert B. Day, recently . 
settled at Niagara Falls, N.Y., read the 
Scripture lesson. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin 
of Philadelphia, Pa., preached the sermon. 

Dr. Griffin’s sermon treated of that 
quality in religion which eludes analysis 
and research. He likened the ministers 
of religion to husbandmen. He warned 
against the dangers of the constant har- 
rowing of the ground and disturbing the 
life of the seed. 

The act of installation, in which the 
congregation took part, was led by Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, a member of the church. 
Following this was the prayer of installa- 
tion, offered by Prof. William Wallace 
Fenn of the Theological School in Har- 
yard University. Dr. Fenn also gave the 
charge to the minister. This occasion was 
the third time he has performed this office 
for Mr. Perkins. He charged the new min- 
ister to strive to prove reality by religion 
rather than to make arguments in behalf 
of religious reality. The welcome to the 
Christian community was given with cor- 
diality and sincerity by Dr. Cameron J. 
Davis of the Trinity Episcopal Church of 
Buffalo, and the charge to the congrega- 
tion by Dr. Richard W. Boynton, who has 
just ended his ministry of nineteen years 
in the Buffalo church. 

The service was followed by an informal 
reception given in the parish house by the 
members of the branch Alliance, at which 
the congregation had an opportunity to 
meet the visiting ministers. 


Death of Martha E. Huse 


The recent death of Mrs. Martha BE. 
Huse, who gave the buildings and the 
spacious grounds for the Mission Free 
School of the Church of the Messiah in 
St. Louis, Mo., calls forth this tribute to 
her memory in the bulletin of that church: 

“By the death of Mrs. Martha BH. Huse, 
this church loses a loyal member, and the 
cause of humanity in this city a generous 
benefactor. In the Mission Free School 
building she leaves a memorial that tes- 
tifies to her charity; and in her fidelity 
to the Church of the Messiah a remem- 
brance that bears witness to her faith. As 
she joins the invisible membership of our 
congregation, we are once more called upon 
by that great crowd of witnesses to live 
in the spirit of their high tradition and to 
make our lives the best monument to our 
noble dead.” 

Her name is perpetuated in the name of 
the local society of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the Martha BD. Huse Guild. 


Los ANGELES, CAatir.—The First Unita- 
rian Church oversubscribed the quota 
whieh it set for itself in the Unitarian 
Foundation. Many of the pledges came 
from the radio audience. 
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Mr. Hawes, One of Founders 
of Ridgewood Church, Dies 


The Unitarian Church in Ridgewood, 
N.J., lost one of its founders and most 
devoted workers when Richard Williams 
Hawes died at the age of eighty-nine 
years, on December 16. His sister, Miss 
Rebecca Hawes, known affectionately to 
the parish as “Aunt Rebecca,” died two 
years ago, in December. They were fore- 
most in bringing about the organization 
in 1896 of the Ridgewood church, and 
their labors and indomitable cheer took 
the chureh triumphantly. through its try- 
ing pioneer years. 

Trustees of the church, in special ses- 
sion, passed a resolution in tribute to 
Mr. Hawes, in which they declared: 

Bé it Resolved, That we who remain 
behind, ever mindful of his pioneering and 
steadfast example, shall continue to cher- 
ish the principles of freedom for which 
he so stanchly fought, and to promote 
the cause of truth, which was so dear to 
his heart; and further. 

Be it Resolved, That while we mourn 
the loss of one of the founders of our 
society and one who for the past thitty 
years has been among our most faithful 
and steadfast supporters and workers, we 
rejoice in the thought that he was our 
friend and comrade. 

In a Laymen’s Sunday address on 
“Leadership—Our Unitarian Heritage,” 
four days before Mr. Hawes’s death, 
Charles T. Greene, president of the 
_ society, paid tribute to the leadership of 
Mr. Hawes and his sister. 


Tributes to Dr. Frothingham 


The personality and the works of Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham are the subject 
of several tributes that have been spoken 
since his sudden death on November PAG 
1926. 

The Greater Boston branch of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union voted this resolu- 
tion at their meeting on December 27: 

“In the death of Dr. Frothingham, the 
Union has lost a loyal member and wise 
counselor; the ministry, a noble example; 
the fellowship, an honored representative ; 
and the community, a faithful citizen, Dr. 
Frothingham was a minister of clear, Sane 
mind, a helpful spirit. He was a firm 
friend and a forceful and persuasive 
preacher. His sympathies were broad and 
his interests wide spreading. He was in- 
ternationally minded, and at the same 
time an ardent patriot. Genial, courteous, 
thoughtful, and deeply spiritual in his na- 
ture, he was much beloved by his fellow 
workers. We miss him as we go our way.” 

This resolution was passed at the 
December meeting of the Boston Associa- 
tion of Ministers: 

“With a deep sense of sorrow in the 
great loss suffered by the Boston Associa- 
tion of Ministers in the death of our be- 
loved member, the Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D.: 

Be it Resolved, That we record our ap- 
preciation of his wise counsel and generous 
service during the twenty-six years of his 
membership in the Association; of his in- 
spiring leadership while occupying the 
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position of moderator; and of that devoted 
loyalty to the aims and ideals of this 
organization which found expression in 
many ways, but especially in his faithful 
attendance upon its meetings and in his 
cordial and sympathetic relations with 
younger members. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to Mrs. Frothingham 
and spread upon the records.” 

From Unitarians of New Orleans, La., 
came this testimonial to a man who en- 
deared himself to the members of the 
church in that city when he occupied the 
pulpit several years ago: 

“Dr. Jfrothingham’s death takes from 
our midst a very valuable exponent of 
liberal religion, who was not only an 
eloquent preacher but a writer and orator 
as well. 

“The announcement from our pulpit of 
Dr. Frothingham’s death has brought forth 
many exclamations of praise of him, both 
as a minister and as a man, which, coming 
as it does after a lapse of time, is an 
eloquent tribute to the power of such a 
man to permanently fasten himself into 
the hearts and minds of those who came 
under his spell.” 


A Most Deserving School 

Principally supported by Unitarians and 
on the benevolence list of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Street Manual 
Training School in Alabama is in des- 
perate need of more funds. Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, Rev. James A. Fairley, L. H. 
Sage, and Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New 
York City members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, are making this appeal: 

At Minter, Ala., in the midst of a needy 
eolored district, is the Street Manual 
Training School. Over twenty years ago, 
its principal, Emmanuel M. Brown, came 
back there from school and began work 
with his bare hands. Now he has a thirty- 
acre farm, adequate school buildings, a 
plant worth $30,000, over two hundred 
students whom he is training in the ‘three 
R’s,’ sewing, domestic science, and farm- 
ing and its allied arts. Also, he has a 
desperate need for funds! Most of the 
support of the school comes necessarily 
from generous people in the North. 

“This letter is an appeal for gifts to 
the school at the Christmas season in 
order to release the principal from the 
task of raising money, to which he has 
devoted much time and strength which 
might better go into the active work of 
supervision, Principal Brown is of the 
finest type of the educated Negro. The 
trustees have the utmost confidence in 
him, and commend him and his school to 
the public without qualification. Checks 
may be made payable to the treasurer of 
the school, 8. B. Alison, Minter, Ala.” 


New York Crry.—Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes and Rey. John Herman Randall are 
conducting a series of Sunday vespers at 
the Community Church, with “The Great 
Books of Life” as the topic. The series 
will continue through April 17. The serv- 
ices are followed by a cafeteria supper, an 
informal social hour, and the regular Sun- 
day evening forum. 
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Western-Southern Conference 
Program Tentatively Planned 


Tentative plans have been made for the 
joint meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Conference and the Southern Unitarian 
Conference at the First Unitarian Chureh 
in Louisville, Ky., on May 17-19. The 
theme which will probably be chosen for 
all the sessions is “The Function of the 
Church in Modern Life.” Various sessions 
will then consider such subtopics as “The 
Interpretation of Life’s Realities,” “The 
Enrichment of Public Worship,” “The Pro- 
motion of Social Welfare,” “The Church 
and Education,’ and “The Church and 
the New Psychology.” 

One session will be given over to a 
consideration of specific denominational 
interests, when addresses will be made by. 
representatives of the various organiza- 
tions. The minister’s luncheon, the Lay- 
men’s luncheon, and the Women’s Alliance 
luncheon will feature one of the days, 
when the afternoon will be given over to 
a public meeting of the Alliance. m 

Another item planned is a joint con- 
ference between the Unitarian group and 
the Louisville Conference of Social 
Workers, at which time some person of 
national prominence will address us on 
“The Church and Social Welfare.’ An 
afternoon of sight-seeing is planned, when 
it is hoped to make a visit to Lincoln’s 
birthplace. 


The Germantown Church 


The corner stone for the new Unitarian 
Church building in Germantown, Pa., will 
probably be laid next April. The contract 
calls for completion of the church plant 
by April 1, 1928, but it is hoped that the 
church auditorium may be finished some- 
what before that date. Progress on con- 
struction was reported on at the annual 
meeting of the society, October 26. The 
minister, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, spoke at 
the meeting of his two great desires for 
the new church, that it may be open at all 
times for meditation and prayer, and that 
the parish house may also be open every 
day, in charge of someone who can carry 
on the work of the church throughout the 
week. Trustees elected at the meeting 
were A. Crawford Allison for three years, 
and Mrs. Benjamin Harrigan for a term 


“of four years. 


Bolton Parish to Rebuild 


Shortly after fire had destroyed the 
First Parish Church building in Bolton, 
Mass., the congregation accepted the in- 
vitation of the First Baptist Chureh of 
Bolton to worship in its building. Uni- 
tarian services are held Sunday after- 
noons at 2 o’clock in the Baptist Church. 
A committee of the First Parish is at 
work on plans for a new building, which 
will be constructed on the same colonial 
lines as the structure that was destroyed. _ 


Meadville School’s Postal Address 


Mail for the Meadville Theological 
School should be addressed to 5659 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Parishioners and friends of the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicopee, Mass., 
gathered in this building on November 21 
to celebrate the eighty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the church. The pres- 
ent edifice was erected in 1893, supplant- 


Exhibits in Vacant Stores 
Help Spread Liberal Faith 


Vacant downtown store buildings offer 
a chance to spread knowledge of the lib- 
eral faith, and local Unitarian organiza- 
tions have here and there taken advantage 
of this opportunity for holding instructive 
and profitable exhibits of Unitarian lit- 
erature. Sometimes the space can be 
obtained free, very often at a nominal 
price. A recent instance, noted in THE 
Reeister of September 30, is the exhibit 
of Unitarian materials arranged by the 
Women’s Alliance of All Souls Church in 
Washington, D.C., at the time of the 
annual convention of the Laymen’s League. 
The store belonged to a trustee of the 
ehureh, who not only lent much of the 
furniture and provided the lighting, but 
gave assistance in the work. 

There was literature from the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, the Laymen’s 
League, and the Alliance, with pictures 
of eminent Unitarians and of individual 
ehurches and selected Wayside Pulpit 
texts. Several special posters were de- 
signed, and on the walls hung lists of 
Unitarian writers, Unitarian educators, 
noted Unitarian ministers, and the Uni- 

. tarians in the Hall of Fame. The Beacon 
Press furnished a consignment of books. 
A pile of CHrisTIAN ReeisteRS near the 
door had a “Take one” sign. ‘Tables, 
chairs, rugs, and cut flowers created the 
atmosphere of a homelike reading-room. 
The exhibit was advertised in the papers 
and announced from the pulpit at a serv- 
ice which was broadcast, and the League 
eonvention aided in the publicity. It was 
open all day and evening, except Sunday 
morning, and the directors realized the 
importance of having hostesses on duty 
at all times. 

The tracts in which visitors were most 
interested, as well as the books that were 


ing the-original church built in 1842, 
the year following that of the organiza- 
tion of the society. 
James B. Ford, wrote a special hymn for 
the anniversary service. 


sold, were denominational. Thirty-eight 
Beacon Press books were sold, 672 pieces 
of literature distributed, and fifty copies 
of THe Recister taken. Names were 
obtained of a number of visitors who 
expressed their desire to become affiliated 
with certain organizations of All Souls 
Chureh. At the first meeting of the Alli- 
ance in the autumn, there were present 
three new members who had become in- 
terested through the exhibit. 

The chairman of the Post-Office Mission 
Committee, which directed the work, is 
Mrs. Thomas M. Roberts, 3037 Dent Place, 
Washington, D.C., who will be glad to 
give information regarding the organiza- 
tion of this method of Unitarian publicity. 


Personals 

Joseph Gates of Westboro, Mass., has 
been attending the Unitarian Chureh in 
Westboro for fifty-three years and has 
averaged less than one absence from a 
church service a year during all that 
period. There were twenty consecutive 
years when he was present at every service. 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah in St. 
Louis, Mo; has been made chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Association of St. Louis. 


Mrs. J. B. Bell, who died December 20, 
had lived in Toledo, Ohio, fifty years and 
was one of the charter members of the 
First Unitarian Church of that city. She 
was one of the most active workers in the 
branch Alliance. 


Brooking, Mass.—As a gift from the 
congregation of the First Parish to the 
ehurech, an entire rebuilding of the old 
organ, with the addition of many improve- 
ments, has recently been completed. The 
new organ was dedicated on November 14. 
It is a three-manual organ, with thirty- 
four speaking stops and 2,028 pipes. 


The minister, Rev. 
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Rev. Lawrence Clare Accepts 
Call to Montreal Pastorate 


Rey. Lawrence Clare, English Unita- 
rian clergyman, minister of the Church of 
the Messiah in Birmingham, has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Church of 
the Messiah in Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. Clare was one of the ministerial 
visitors from England to America at the 
time of the double celebration in 1925 of 
the centenary of the American Unitarian 
Association and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. He has been min- 
ister of the Birmingham church since 
1915, and before coming to that pastorate 
he served Unitarian churches in London 
(Peckham) and Hull. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet in the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, January 10, at 
11 am. Rev. Thomas Montgomery Mark 
of South Boston will give the address, on 
“The Problem of the City Church.” Action 
on reorganization of the Club will be 
taken. The meeting is open to the public. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 


and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
Ea pas a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
8 i 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicxo1s, President 
Isaac SpraGuE, Treasurer 


The Charm of Golden-Voiced Chimes 


is within reach of your church, too! 

Imagine the rich, musical tones of 
Deagan Tower Chimes 

coming from the belfry of your church—a 

constant inspiration to worship; a golden 

voice eagerly awaited by multitudes every 

day. Write for plan. : 
Standard Sets $6,000 and Up. 

J.C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago, IIL. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


ADDRESS—“‘Slavery, Serfdom and the Land.” 
Traveling expenses only. A. W. LITTLEFIELD, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


IN WASHINGTON, .D.C., Ddith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Hxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest, 
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The Christian faith 
is not only a 
theory of 
LIFE 
but a courageous way 
OF LIVING 


Where Would Jesus.Go to Church? 


Would Jesus attend ¢hurclt if he were 
living in America to-day? And which 
church? Rey. Edwin Fairley, preaching 
at the Unitarian Church in Flushing, said 
recently : 

“If Jesus were a citizen of Flushing he 
would probably go to church, because his 
record was one hundred per cent. church 
attendance. He might very well go to the 
temple of the Reformed Jews, where he 
would feel very much at home and would 
be meeting with his own people. I am 
sure that he would enjoy attending the 
Friends’ Meeting, and entering with them 
into the silence would remind him of his 
days of quietness on the mountain and 
in the desert where he listened for the 

- inner voice as the Friends do. I am not 
sure that he would feel at home in the 
church where he was honored ag God, 
because I do not think he ever claimed 
any such honor for himself. I think he 
would be surprised to find so much cere- 
mony and ritual and extra beliefs as he 
would find in some of the churches, but 
I think he would be glad to attend a 
chureh of simplicity and a church which 
would exemplify his central teaching, the 
brotherhood of man, and would hope to 
meet there all sorts and conditions of men 
and women and children. I think he 
would like a church which showed social 
passion and a real desire for brethren to 
dwell together in unity, and I think he 
would like a church which taught its 
people to be at home in the universe, a 
universe which on the whole ig friendly 
to mankind.” 


“I Wanted a Church—” 


A young business man was talking to 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton when he was min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Louisville, Ky. He said: 

“T have been a Unitarian for years, but 
I did not know it. I had broken away 
from the orthodox faith of my family, but 
was unaware of the existence of a chureh 
where I could be at home intellectually. 
Meanwhile I have gone through severe 
times of illness, sorrow, and other trouble. 
I wanted the consolation and help of a 
church, but I knew of none to which I 
could turn sincerely. Your society did not 
find me. By mere accident I found you. 
You were criminally negligent in not hay- 
ing reached me fifteen years ago.” 


_ Dr. Simons Over WRNY 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in New York City, began 
on January 2 a series of radio addresses 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R ay 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem-= 


bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians. Contributions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Fruperick J. Sours 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. Sourn- 
WORTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further. in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
LLaymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
Srvpn Park SQuarn, Boston, MASS. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN MOTION PICTURES 


Tuesdays in Januaryand February 
AT 6 P.M. 


FEE, FIVE DOLLARS 
B. Y. M. C. UNION, 48 Boylston Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


througk wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. : 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presipent and Vicr-Presient, 

Mrs. E. P, SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 

299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watrer S. Swisuer, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th, For par 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


reparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully_situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


from WRNY, New York City. He will 
broadcast each Sunday afternoon at 4.30 
o’clock, The wave length is 374 meters, 


LoweLi, Mass.—The Christmas offering 
of the church school of All Souls Church, 
this year and last, went to feed and clothe 


one of the Near East orphans for one 
year—Gulania- Kardijian, a ten-year-old 
girl at the Birdsnest Orphanage in Sidon, 
Syria. 


The wages of sin will not be reduced 
this season.—Church Federation Bulletin 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.). i 
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‘Tributes to Judge A. S. Niles 
Spoken in Laymen’s Meeting 


The dominant but kindly personality of 
the late Judge Alfred S. Niles, his moral 
and intellectual integrity, and his con- 
tructive liberalism of thought and deed 
‘were dwelt upon by his comrades of the 
Laymen’s League chapter of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Baltimore, at a Sunday 
morning meeting. Judge Niles died on 
November 2. He was formerly associate 
judge of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
and professor of constitutional law at the 
University of Maryland. Among his many 
civie and social services were his fights 
for free speech during the World War, his 
labors for tax reform, his efforts to raise 
the standards of civic righteousness in Bal- 
timore, and his activity on the Executive 
Committee of the League of Nations Non- 
partisan Association. 

But the laymen at this gathering spoke 
rather of his achievements in the high 
art of living, of the man rather than of 
the attorney and jurist. Edwin C. Holder 
said: 

“His was a dominant personality. The 
breadth of his sympathy and understand- 

‘ing, his strong convictions tempered by 
wide tolerance, were at once evident. He 
taught us to expect perfect fairness, con- 
sideration, and candor from him. His in- 
dividual greeting, because of its genuine 
heartiness, was looked forward to by 
every one of us.” 

“His fight for freedom of speech dur- 
ing the World War,” said E. F. Barker, 
“strikes the high mark of public service 
for all those who believe in a democracy. 
Democracy cannot even save, much less 
advance, the standard of civilization with- 
out intelligence, and without freedom to 
discuss there can be no intelligence, and 
democracy is already dead.” 

To Thomas C. Corner, “the man was 
greater than the office.” ‘His character,” 
Said Mr. Corner, “was more valuable to 
humanity than his attainments. ... His 
personality possessed a beauty and charm 
of which he himself was apparently totally 
unconscious. He never thought so highly 
of his own opinions as not to want to 
know yours, and he was generous and not 
contemptuous to those with whom he dif- 
fered. To me he had the spirit of youth, 
which years and routine work could never 
subdue, His faith in God and man and 
truth gave him an optimism which failure 
could not change. Wxperience had not 
quenched, as with so many, the joy of 
hope and expectancy. Age and its accom- 
panying infirmities alone saddened him, I 
think, because they limited his power to 
strive, but they did not weaken his will.” 

“One of the rarest things we find in 
really big men,” said William D. Lilly, “is 
the willingness to serve in seemingly un- 
important details, and to do those things 
of which no one will ever know or which 
do not stand out and for which the doer 
gets little credit or honor. I cannot think 
of anyone who was a better example of 
just this than Judge Niles.” 

Herbert T. Tiffany spoke of Judge Niles’s 
high standing at the bar, which “was not by 
reason only of his acuteness and ability in 
solving and discussing legal problems.” 
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He said, “It was owing also to belief in 
his integrity, and to the general recog- 
nition of his public spirit, his initiative 
and force, and the general soundness of 
his judgment. And he was a striking 
instance of a man becoming eminent in his 
profession without becoming a slave to it.” 


$500 for Musical Setting 


A cash prize of $500 is being offered to 
the American-born composer who writes 
the best musical setting for Katharine 
Lee Bates’s noble hymn of patriotism, 
“America, the Beautiful.” The contest is 
being sponsored by the Past Presidents 
Assembly of the National Federation of 
Musie Clubs. Manuscripts are to be sent 
to the chairman of the contest, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, 362 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., who will furnish 
on request a copy of the rules governing 
the award. The contest closes March 1, 
1927. The words of the hymn first 
appeared in print in The Congregationalist 
of July 4, 1895, and a revised version was 
published in The Boston Hvening Tran- 
script November 19, 1904. 


Growing at Duluth, Minn. 


Attendance at the Sunday morning sery- 
ices at the First Unitarian Church in 
Duluth, Minn., where Rev. Raymond H. 
Palmer is minister, averaged during 
September, October, and November, 1926, 
thirty-eight per cent. more than during the 
same period the year before. The gen- 
eral offerings increased about forty per 
eent. During the year just ended, more 
than sixty reports of Mr. Palmer’s sermons 
and of church activities were published 
in the Duluth papers. 
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Why a Deaf Man Goes to Church 


A deaf man writes why he attends 
church, and his reasons are published in 
a recent issue of The Cleveland Unitarian 
as follows: 

“Although I am too deaf to hear either 
the minister or the music, I go to church 
because I think I owe it to myself, my fam- 
ily, the congregation, and the pastor. To 
myself, because of the sense of worship 
which, in my opinion, is the real value 
of churchgoing and which one always 
needs; to my family, because I think it a 
great wrong to permit young people to 
grow up away from the church; to the 
congregation, because every regular at- 
tendant encourages the others, and we 
are all of us responsible for the example 
we furnish for good or bad; to the pastor, 
because, if we expect him to fulfill his 
mission, we must do our part, and give 
him all the help—moral, physical, finan- 
cial—which is within our power.” 


Greetings from Pacific Coast 


A Pacifie Coast letter from Field Secre- 
tary Carl B. Wetherell bears New Year’s 
greetings to the entire fellowship from 
Pacific Coast headquarters. “Come and 
see us. All are welcome. We stand ready 
to serve in any way possible—hotel accom- 
modations arranged for, also railroad 
reservations.” During 1926 the Pacific 
Coast headquarters distributed more tracts 
and sold more books than in any pre- 
vious year. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass,—Nine members were 
welcomed into the Unitarian Church at 
the morning service on December 26, a day 
of one of the worst snow and wind storms 
of the season. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 
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UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor ewe a 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Groren G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 
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Jones: “Will you join our indignation 
meeting to-morrow night, Colonel? We 
want to make a strong protest.” Colonel 
Pepper: “With pleasure, sir. Hr—what’s 
the protest about?’—Passing Show. 


‘Judge: “It seems very strange to me 
that you could keep on robbing that enor- 
mous corporation for so long without being 
caught.” Prisoner: “Well, the corporation 
was pretty busy itself.”—Life. 


Howlers submitted bya teather in New 
York, being answers in examinations: 
Capulets—Poetry with a certain measure 
popular in the eighteenth century. Heroic 
Couplet—A great deed done by two people. 
Riverside Drive—The most statutory street 
in America. Tediwm—Necessary part of 
the Episcopal Church seryice—New York 
World. 


Of a famous Scotch preacher, Dr. Wil- 
liam McGill, Robert Burns wrote: 


Doctor Mae, Doctor Mac, 
Ye should stretch on a rack, 
To strike evil doers wi’ terror; 
To join faith and sense + 
Upon only pretence, 
Is heretic, damnable error. 


For sheer noncommittalism, the two 
little Negro boys who couldn’t read “take 
the cake.” Sambo had received a book 
from the Christmas tree, and was being 
questioned by his little friend, Rastus. 
“Boy, what’s de name ob yo’ book?” 
Sambo scrutinized the title’ knowingly, 
then shoved the book under Rastus’ nose, 
saying, “Dar yo’ is!” Rastus took a good 
look, and exclaimed, “Sho is, isn’t it?” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


The minister answered the doorbell. 
“Bxcuse me for interrupting you, sir,” 
said the caller, “but I am collecting for 
the poor. Do you happen to have any 
old clothes?” “Yes,” answered the min- 


ister, ‘Would you be willing to give them 
to me? I can assure you that they will 


be put to a worthy use.” “No, I cannot 
give them to you.” “What do you do with 
them?’ ‘Each night I brush them care- 
fully, fold them, and hang them over a 
thair. Hach morning I put them on again.” 


It is wartime. Seeing a khaki-clad 
figure passing, the private called out: 


“Hey, Buddie, gimme a light.” The other 
obligingly held out a burning match. The 
doughboy, looking up to thank his “‘buddie,” 
discovered to his amazement the star of a 
brigadier. “I beg your pardon, sir,” he 
said; “I didn’t mean any disrespect. I 
didn’t notice you was a general.” ‘“That’s 
all right, Buddie,” said the general—who 
apparently was a regular “guy,”—‘“but you 
should thank God I wasn’t a second lieu- 
tenant.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Frank Swinnerton is both wise and very 
humorous in this bit; so we put it here, 
out of The New York Times: “I dislike the 
cinema greatly; I hate it. I have a 
theory about people that you may not like. 
Many of them have a pool of treacle some- 
where in their middle, and when they’re 
moved in a cheap way the treacle, thick 
and glutinous and ‘wholly disgusting, 
comes out. People slightly drunk or 
slightly in love dribble it. They think 
they are talking sentiment. It’s horrid. 
It’s emotion without imagination, sticky 
and soft.” 


: The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 


Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmone Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
SExvice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Be uonnten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS .- 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


\ 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacRuffie. School 
CC#For Girls 20 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient preparation. 


Broad General Courses, emphasizing Home- 
Making, Art and Music—also Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Horsemanship, 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


(20) [January 6 1927 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m, 
Sermon by the minister. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,114.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHURCH OF TH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 


| 11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 


tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir, Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. UL 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 p.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 A.M. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after the morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vespér service Thursday at 4.30 P.M. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D, Assistant minister,, Rey. Leslie. 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and. 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.m., Morning Prayer, 
with sermon by Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D.. 
9.30 A.M., Church school at King's Chapel House. 
Week-day services, 12.15 p.w. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday to Friday, preacher: 
John H,. Lathrop, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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